


We sincerely hope, 


that even in these troublous times, 
you may find a large measure of 
hope and cheer in this Christmas 


season. 
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The Credit Bureau 


There is a Credit Bureau in 
this community that keeps a 
record of the manner in 
which you pay your bills. Its 
files are open to every credit 
granter. 

As a cooperating member 
we furnish the Bureau a list 
of slow and unsatisfactory 
accounts. If your past due 
account is reported to them, 
it may affect your credit 
record. 

Guard your credit by pay- 


Two Ettective 


Collection Aids 


* * The new CREDIT BUREAU sticker shown 
on the left has been prepared as a companion 
piece to the remarkably successful “Who's Who” 
Insert illustrated below. This sticker carries an 
excellent educational message and should be used 
on accounts more than sixty days past due. If 
remittance is not received, the “Who's Who” In- 
sert should be mailed two weeks to a month later. 
This combination will prove an inexpensive and 
effective collection aid. 


ing all bills promptly. 


* * DEBTORS ARE shown in 
this Tested Collection Insert, 
how their credit record is avail- 
able to all members of the 
Credit Bureau. They are made 
to realize that it will pay them 
to “pay their bills promptly” 
and thus maintain a good credit 
record. 

*x * IN SCORES of cities 
throughout the country, credit 
granters are effecting collec- 
tion of old accounts through 
the aid of this splendid Insert. 
Not only does it turn past-due 
receivables into cash, but it is 
an effective means of educat- 
ing customers to pay bills 
promptly. 

* * THE SIZE of both the 
Sticker and Insert is as shown. 
The Sticker is printed in blue 
ink on yellow gummed stock 
and the Insert is printed in 
green ink on goldenrod paper. 
* * TRY OUT a thousand of 
each and watch your collec- 
tions improve! 
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Only $200 a thousand 


SHELL BUILDING 
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We have YOUR NAME 

H H ee 5 33 

in this “Who’s Who 
As a member of the Credit Bureau we are 
called upon to report, at frequent intervals, 
the credit standing of our customers. This 
report is available to every merchant or pro- 
fessional man who is a member of the Credit 
Bureau, 


Your account with us at the present time is 
PAST DUE. To maintain a good credit rec- 
ord, you should make a payment NOW or 
arrange for an early settlement. 


Customer’s Name 
Firm Owed 
Balance $ Past Due $ 


Date 


Guard Your Credit as a Sacred Trust 
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ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 











Burroughs 
Leads ee . in dependability 


of mechanical 
Service 


: ' Business men will remember for long after 
Burroughs Mechanical Service the war that Burroughs didn’t let them down 
Provides These Advantages . when the going was tough. The Burroughs 
organization maintained its smooth service 
] Burroughs service is rendered by while. many service organizations were 
factory-controlled, factory-trained, . finding it impossible to give satisfaction. 


salaried representatives whose work 
The dependability of Burroughs Mechanical 
Service in wartime didn't just happen! 
Every Burroughs service office is Today's experienced, highly-trained service 
stocked with genuine Burroughs organization is the natural result of a 
parts to meet any service need. farsighted policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and 
close supervision ...a policy adopted in 
recognition of the fact that a product can 
be no better than the service rendered. 


is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed about 
every improvement in service, every 
new feature or mechanical change. 
Business men realize now more than ever that 
when comparing machines an important factor 
is dependability of service—still another 
point of superiority in Burroughs machines 
. ++ Still another way in which Burroughs leads. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 
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‘* TENSION Envelope 
FACTORIES 











Modern, completely equipped Tension 
Envelope Factories are located to serve 
users of business envelopes everywhere. 
Each factory is a complete manufacturing 
unit, cooperating to serve the customers 


Tension trained representatives are es- 
tablished in 40 important cities across the 
land, eager and able to help you with 
your envelope problems. TENSION 
KNOWS HOW to make better enve- 





of all. lopes for every business need, including Mor 
; ; an Map 
For more than 60 years Tension crafts- filing and packaging as well as mailing. Grar 
men have been delving deep into the en- The 
velope needs of customers. With this Edit 
research and their 60 years of practical =: 
experience it is not surprising that OFFI: 
Editor 
Adve: 

TENSION KNOWS HOW. 4 
Wash. 
Entered 
Publish. 

only. 
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for every carbon paper requirement. An 
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roughs Clean-Co +f Carbon Paper gives 
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The Re tailers Position 
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Edward N. Allen 


THE RETAILER TODAY has a 
blind date with the future. What kind 
of a dance that will be depends largely 
upon a number of unpredictable factors. 
The retailer knows, as he sallies forth into this 
bright new world of tomorrow, that there will be 
little to guide him in the way of reliable prec- 
edent. He will be very much on his own. 

If we could just look ahead two or three years 
and see what is going to happen, we could, per- 
haps, chart our course with a greater degree of 
certainty. If we could foresee the effect of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of surplus government sup- 
plies upon the production and distribution of post- 
war merchandise; if we knew what the public is 
going to do with the hundred billions of dollars 
it has saved during the war; and if we knew 
whether the unemployment problem is going to 
resolve itself with a minimum of dislocation to 
our economic processes—then we could go ahead 
with blithe confidence in making our plans for 
tomorrow. 

No man, however, is able to look into the foreseeable 
future and ascertain the shape of things to come with 
any degree of clarity. What he sees will be colored 
and influenced to a great extent by his own experience 
in the past. We must realize that we deal with un- 
known quantities—with imponderables and __ hidden 
forces which will exert immeasurable influences and 
have their inevitable effects regardless of anything we 
may do. 

And yet the retailer is not exactly a babe in the woods 
as he approaches this crucial post-war period. For one 
thing, he is down to bedrock as far as inventories are 
concerned. He is not loaded down by excessive com- 
mitments, nor has he mortgaged his future by laying in 
huge stocks of merchandise purchased at inflationary 
prices. Neither is he in a position where he must dump 
large quantities of substandard or ersatz merchandise 
upon an unwary or unwilling public in order to make 








EDWARD N. ALLEN gave this address be- 
fore the National Marketing Conference, 
Domestic Distribution Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, New York, 
October 23-24, 1944. He is Chairman, Do- 
mestic Distribution Department Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
President, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation; and President, Sage-Allen and 
Company, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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room for a sudden influx of peacetime merchandise. He 
knows—and so do the wholesaler and manufacturer 
who keep him currently posted—just how soon, and 
in what volume, goods of standard quality may be ex- 
pected. With the fear of having an overburden of 
unsalable merchandise thus eliminated, he is to a large 
degree fortified against excessive inventory losses. 

Furthermore, through his contacts with trade asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, and other organiza- 
tions, the retailer is being constantly apprised of what 
is being done with respect to rationing, disposal of sur- 
plus war goods, price ceilings, and other regulations. 
This information is vital to him because excessive regu- 
lation has no place in the normal American philosophy 
of abundance. He also knows that curtailment of pro- 
ductive and distributive efforts that result from continued 
and excessive regulation can only result in the curtail- 
ment of the movement of goods, and that the ultimate 
outcome will be men out of work and consequent busi- 
ness stagnation. 

The Salvation of Our Economy 

Retailers these days are banking a great deal upon 
the pent-up reservoir of purchasing power represented 
by war bonds and other savings as means of tiding 
this country over until employment reaches high peace- 
time levels. In this I think they are justified, because, 
under the right set of circumstances, this huge sum may 
well mean the salvation of our immediate post-war 
economy. 

In this connection, let me remind you that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has recently issued statistics that show 
only sixty billions of these savings to be liquid and easily 
available for immediate purchases. Forty billions, the 
report shows, are in real estate, insurance, and long-term 
securities, not easily liquidated. 

I do not anticipate there will be any immediate rush 
to sell war bonds or to draw money from savings ac- 
counts, even though the need for automobiles, radios, 
and refrigerators is admittedly great. Employment will 
be the determining factor. If, for instance, post-war 
employment does not meet present expectations, or if 
existing wage levels do not hold, the resulting loss of in- 
come will have a decidedly retarding effect upon public 

spending. If wages keep up and jobs are plentiful, 
people will be more inclined to spend freely from their 
current income. If this upward trend of prosperity 
continues, there may be a tendency to cash bonds for 
additional funds in the expectation of replacing the 
bonds with savings from future income. 

Here then is a situation that will call for what we 
may well term dynamic retailing. In answer to economic 
demands, producers are going to begin as soon as poe 
sible to fill the distribution pipeline with merchandise 
in an effort to provide jobs. In the meantime, the retail 
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market is going to be-at dead ‘center—or at best, in a 
state of balance. The retailer will have the job of 
turning the wheel over and providing momentum for 
the big push to come. His. job will be to destroy buyers’ 
inertia. Dynamic, aggressive retailing will do the trick. 

I am conscious, of the need for finding a common 
denominator to suit the multiplicity of problems that 
face us all. I know the characteristics of those problems 
vary according to the field you happen to be in. To 
some, the difficulties may seem to be centered around 
the purchasing and merchandising of goods; to some, 
the rendering of services according to pre-war standards; 
to some, the maintenance and replacement of equipment 
and facilities; and to others, the employment and train- 
ing of personnel. ‘These are only a few, perhaps, but in 
the final analysis the solution of any one of these problems 
or any combination of problems affecting the retailer 
is certain to hinge upon the way we resolve the twin 
puzzles of reconversion and demobilization. 

These are, in truth, the yeast in the bread of our 
economy. We can rely upon certain distributive skills 
and experiences—our knowledge of salesmanship, pro- 
motion, advertising, and merchandising. These are the 
basic ingredients; mix them as we may—and the Ameri- 
can retailer certainly should have the “know-how”’— 
the result can be either an appetizing, nourishing loaf 
or it can fall as flat as the proverbial flounder. It will 
depend almost entirely upon our planning, our thinking, 
and our wisdom in dealing with reconversion problems. 

This Marketing Conference has been called by the 
National Chamber in order to perform more fully two 
important and basic functions delegated to the organiza- 
tion by its founders: (1) To determine the views of 
business on legislative and economic questions for the 
purpose of guiding the development of sound legislation ; 
and (2) to keep business organizations and businessmen 
informed about national developments. The National 
Chamber regards distribution as a master key to post- 
war prosperity, and that it must keep pace with pro- 
duction if we are to have a general economic advance. 





Again, the solution of these basic problems is contin- 
gent upon a determination of other issues involving tax- 
ation, disposal of surplus war commodities, price control, 
civilian supply, and consumer credit. 

From an overall point of view, the complexity of these 
problems is enormous. They affect the producer, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, and all the related industries 
in between, becoming each time different problems with 
different patterns, and demanding a different approach 
and different methods of solution. 


No Unwwersal Formula for Success 


There is no universal formula for success. The only 
catholicity lies in our common desire to get going and 
to find a way out of the wilderness: The only possible 
means of doing this is what we are going to do now: 
sit down and discuss our problems objectively in the 
light of what we know to be the facts. 

My function is to discuss the retailer’s position—a 
subject which embraces, in part, problems common to 
the entire distribution industry, and, in part, the prob- 
lems which only the retailer must face. And what do 
we mean by the “problems that the retailer must face’’? 





Even there we have a broad and inclusive category. Even 
if we break them down into the strictest kind of classifica- 
tion, we still do not find ourselves in a position to cata- 
logue the many refinements and variations of these basic 
problems. 

And yet there are some main points upon which we 
can touch and from which we can branch out in our 
discussions to follow. And so I think what you want 
to hear from me is a summary of these points which are 
significant to all retailers regardless of the field you 
happen to be in. 

First, let’s take taxation. Perhaps that’s taking the 
biggest mouthful with the first bite, but it is certainly 
of paramount importance to you. What about our tax 
structure: corporation taxes, excise taxes, sales taxes? 
How much of your business income goes back to the 
government and how does this affect your operations? 
What revisions in the tax structure do you think are 
necessary and to what degree? What about expansion 
of your business—and how will you attract capital if 
taxes are a deterrent factor? If the incomes of our 
customers are drastically curtailed by taxes, how will they 
spend what they have left? Their actions will have a 
very direct bearing on our plans to serve them as retailers. 


The Problem of Taxes 

What is your opinion of excise taxes on jewelry, furs, 
luggage, and other items? Is the government justified 
in extending them as it has been in the past? Do excise 
taxes restrict sales and thereby curtail jobs? Should 
there be a general abolition of excise taxes or should 
there be exceptions? 

What about sales taxes now being levied in some 
states? Should they be abolished too? If so, what action 
can retailers take, and what substitutes can be found to 
supply the same revenue? 

As businessmen, these questions affect us deeply, and 
though we can’t decide the fate of the universe in a 
couple of days, we can crystallize our thoughts along 
these lines and so possibly pave the way for definite 
action later. 

In some respects, the two questions involving civilian 
production and the disposal of surplus war supplies are 
interlocking. We know that all the emphasis in the 
world will be placed on reconversion so as to accelerate 
the production of peacetime goods, and we are keeping 
our eye on that. But we also know that the government 
will have mountains of war goods to dispose of. How 
will this be done? How will it be done so that the 
pipelines of distribution will not be choked with civilian 
goods that can’t be sold because war goods got to the 
potential customer first. How will it be done so that 
fly-by-night concerns will not get a corner on army and 
navy surplus merchandise and thus penalize established 
retailers with their operations? How will it be done 
so that the market will not be glutted, and thus depress 
prices to a ruinous low level? And how will it be done 
so that manufacturers, committed to a task of producing 
peacetime goods and employing men, will be assured of 
a reasonable market for their goods? These are questions 
which demand answers. You and I must find them. 

Your customers are expecting to be freed of buying 
restrictions, rationing, and buying limitations, caused 
by either real or artificial shortages. Such restrictions 
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are foreign to American business, and will have no place 
in the program of abundance that will obtain after the 
war. But how shall we move to avoid them? We must 
let the factors of supply and demand again come into 
play once the emergency of war has been met. We must 
develop plans for the progressive abolishment of the 
maze of regulations, price-ceilings, subsidies, and restric- 
tions in which we now find ourselves enveloped. 

With respect to consumer credit, do you think current 
restrictions advisable? Would you, if given a choice, 
return to the wide-open installment buying of yesterday ? 
Would you prefer the controls on consumer credit we 
have today? Or would you advocate a middle course 
somewhere in between? We must determine whether 
such controls give us more economic stability or whether 
they will eventually retard wider distribution of goods 
after the war. 


Handling the Post-War Volume 


Let us remember this: as retailers, we are going to 
be called upon to handle a tremendously increased volume 
In 1929—and most 
of us will agree that was the peak year for pre-war 
business—the volume of business done reached a total 
value of 74 billions of dollars. It took a war to equal 
and then surpass that figure, and in 1942 we distributed 
82 billions of dollars worth of goods. 

In 1943 this jumped to 91 billions of dollars, and 
this year it will be even more than that. But mind 
you, the productive genius of this country has had an- 
other customer all this time: Uncle Sam. 
produced for him we didn’t distribute. 
wholesalers. 


of business in the post-war period. 


The goods 
Neither did the 
When the end of the war comes, he'll 
drop out of the market. And then you and I will have 
to help distribute not 80 or 90 billions but at least one 
hundred and ten billions of dollars worth of goods— 
perhaps even more. 

Now, it is inconceivable that we are going to achieve 
that volume of business within the limitations of any 
pre-war distributive setup. It means that we will have 
outgrown, in most cases, not only our merchandising 


facilities in a physical sense but our merchandising pro- 
cedures, our sales techniques, and also in many cases, 


our financing of sales and purchases. 

While most distributors resent the charge leveled at 
them that distribution costs are too high, they would 
be in a much better position to defend themselves if they 
applied themselves seriously to the task of introducing 
modern cost-accounting methods in their stores and ware- 
houses. ‘Through careful cost accounting, manufacturers 
are able to conserve material and labor, and to bring 
about improvements in their methods. Surely, if manu- 
facturers have been able to improve their management 
procedures through careful analysis of their costs, dis- 
tributors can do the same. Here is a field that needs 
intensive cultivation. 

We have been talking in rather grandiose terms about 
widening the scope of distribution and expediting the 
flow of goods. That is all very well, but don’t let’s 
by-pass the practical mechanics of doing this. After all, 
retailing consists of four elementary steps directed toward 
one over-all objective... We must first buy the goods, 
display them, attract the customer, and then sell him. 
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The ultimate objective is to serve the customer, and to 
multiply him. 

We cannot afford to measure our efforts by pre-war 
standards. If we are going to increase our business and 
take on the task of distributing an additional 30 or 40 
billions of dollars worth of business, we must increase 
our total facilities accordingly. 

Therefore, it seems to me we should discuss the prob- 
lems involved in this acceleration of business. What 
about salespeople? Has there been deterioration in store 
salesmanship? What plans have we made for rehiring 
returning veterans? What adjustments will we have 
to make?) How much training—and equally important— 
how much retraining will be required? Communities are 
interested in training store personnel. Are we partici- 
pating, taking leadership in forming and maintaining 
these schools? 

What about labor relations? As progressive retailers, 
you are extremely interested in the latest merchandising 
methods. There probably isn’t a man here today who is 
still doing business by the same methods in vogue twenty 
years ago. Are you equally abreast of the times in deal- 
ing with employees? Are you aware that business ex- 
ecutives who deal with employees should be of the same 
high calibre as those who handle sales, buying, and 
other phases of retail operations? Let’s discuss that 
phase in this conference. 

Then again, what about services to customers? In 
the past, retailers have lain awake nights thinking up 
new ways of extending these services. Modern mer- 
chandising has seen many innovations in the past score 
of years. 
services, 


We have developed shopping services, special 
extended deliveries, refinements of layaway 
plans, nurseries, promotional activities designed to give 
added service and so forth. Many of these have been 
suspended during the war. When peace comes, most of 
them will be brought out, dusted off, and placed in 
operation again. 

What About Services? 


What we must decide is this: will they be out-moded 
after the war? Are they geared to post-war merchan- 
dising needs?’ Will they appeal to critical customers 
who are again reveling in ration-free, restriction-free 
buying—customers who can again pick and choose? Are 
these merchandising aids and extra services high-powered 
enough to move the huge mass of merchandise coming 
through the pipeline ? 

What we need is a whole new conception of merchan- 
dising as an art and a science as well as a_ business. 
We've got to realize that people have again undergont 
a great psychological change. 
that-the law of caveat emptor that obtained in the Gat 
Nineties had to be thrown out of the window. Re 
tailers who said, “Let the buyer beware,” eventuall) 
went out of business. Now we are going to find the 
buying public is completely emancipated and is fully 
conscious of its power in the community market. There 
fore, our public relations, along with our labor relations 
must be raised to a new plane. All our activities that 
involve the public—our purchasing, our selling, our de 
livery, and our advertising—must reach a new and cof 
sistently high level, marked by intelligence, understand: 
ing, and a total lack of hokum and deceit. 


We found before the war 
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“a THE JULY Federal Reserve Bulletin 

hiring provides some interesting information 
have for a discussion of credit as it affects 

ant— your business, the banking business and 

ies are the economy as a whole. 

rar tici- It is my understanding that the men in this 

aining @ croup represent the retail credit bureaus through- 
out the State of Michigan, and the type of credit 

tailers, you deal in, to a great extent, is sales credit and 

<a instalment credit. I believe you will be interested 

aaa in these figures. 

» dal Total consumer credit, all types outstanding on De- 

os of cember 31, 1941, was nine and one-half billions. On 

— May 31, 1944, there was outstanding a little less than 

g, and five billions, or a decrease of about 50 per cent in about 

;s that @ two and one-half years. 


Charge account credit in 296 large department stores 
> In @ stood, on December 31, 1941, at approximately one and 
three-quarter billions, and had decreased to one and four- 
tenths billions on May 31, 1944, while department store 
sales index (based on the 1935 to 1939 average equalling 
100) went up from 133 in 1941 to 180 on May 31, 
1944, for the 296 reporting department stores. 


Consumer Credit Declined in 1944 


For approximately the same period, the sales of these 
296 department stores throughout the country, averaged 
for 1941, one hundred fifty-six million dollars per month. 
vices? The sales of these same department stores were two 

hundred twenty millions, for the month of May, 1944, 
so it will be seen that there was an increase in sales 
of 40 per cent while nationwide charge account credit 
outstanding went down 21 per cent, and total consumer 
credit outstanding decreased 50 per cent. 
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of automotive) decreased from one and _ three-quarter 
billions in 1941, to less than one-half billion in May, 
1944, or 70 per cent. 
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slightly less than two billions in 1941, to less than two 
hundred millions in 1944, or about a 90 per cent decrease. 
Outstanding instalment loans decreased from roughly 
two billions in 1941, to one billion in May, 1944. It 
will be seen then that tremendous forces have been at 
work affecting your business and mine. Little wonder 
all those engaged in handling or servicing consumer credit 
have problems. What are the forces which have brought 
these drastic changes? What caused this change in out- 
standing credit in such a short time? Of course, the 
broad answer is war, but that answer may be broken 
down into perhaps three categories. 
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First, and perhaps most important, is that the people 
have been earning more money than in any previous 
Period in the history of the country, and have had more 


money with which to pay cash, coupled with repeated 
urgings by Government and business to the public to pay 
debts and buy bonds. 

Second, and perhaps as important, is “restrictions”; 
restrictions on credit, based not so much upon restraints 
like Regulation W, but through the shortage of those 
things that require large volume of credit and the inability 
of people to employ materials and manpower to do the 
things they wish to do, which in the past have largely 
been done on credit terms. 

Now, the thing that concerns all of us is what is 
going to happen to consumer credit in the future and 
at what point it will happen after the war ends. There 
is good cause to wonder what will happen to all of these 
various types of consumer credit because of another fac- 
tor which is different than at any time in past financial 
history of the country and that is the tremendous back- 
log of savings and investments in the hands of the people 
while at the same time our currency in circulation is at 
an all-time high—approximately twenty-two billion dol- 
lars—from fifteen to seventeen billion dollars higher 
than ever before. 





There are outstanding thirty-three billions in Savings 
Bonds alone which amounts to practically ready cash. 
Total bank deposits ‘increased from seventy-eight billions 
in 1941, to one hundred seventeen billions at the end of 
1943. 

There is a tremendous pent-up demand about which 
we have been reading for some time. In my own case 
and, I believe, in the case of millions of others like you 
and me—I need right now a new automobile, a vacuum 
cleaner, a new refrigerator, and a radio, as well as some 
furniture and furnishings and a number of things need 
to be done to my property. I can’t buy the first three 
or four mentioned and have difficulty in getting work 
done so I have just been letting things go. When the 
war is over, you and I will want to buy things and get 
things done, and I don’t believe we will readily redeem 











A. G. ROPP gave this 
address at the Annual 
Business Conference of 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of Michigan, 
Lansing, Michigan, September 18, 1944. He 
is Vice-President and Cashier, Industrial 
National Bank, Detroit, Michigan. 
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our War Bonds. Charles F. Kettering says, ‘People 
are going to be the same after the war as before the 


war.” 


It is my feeling, and the opinion of many, that the 
American public will go on a buying spree, and that 
they will again resort to credit of all types to buy the 
things they want. They will be more inclined, in my 
opinion, to buy more on credit because of the very fact 
that they have this large backlog of savings (the nest 
egg) which they have not heretofore had in such stagger- 
ing sums. 

War Bonds and Post-war Spending 

Hundreds of thousands of homes will be required to 
house the families of returning servicemen and women, 
and credit will be required to finance all of the things 
that go with home ownership. No doubt some con- 
siderable percentage of bonds will be redeemed, but it 
is firmly believed by many that the great majority bought 
these bonds for long term investment to serve somewhat 
as an annuity, and it seems reasonable that most ot 
them will be held; however, a sufficient number of the 
Savings Bonds and other investments, and savings ac- 
counts, and other types of securities undoubtedly will 
be used to stimulate business materially. It is freely 
predicted by the economists, that bank deposits, even 
after the war, will continue to increase to the possible 
high total of one hundred fifty billions of dollars, because 
of the necessity for continued deficit financing for some 
time after the end of the war. 

It is entirely possible that there will be a short period 
of business hesitation during the change-over period, 
but with all of the assets at the disposal of the public 
it is difficult to see how it could possibly last longer than 
the time required to convert to civilian production. 

- The G.I. Bill of Rights is going to play a most im- 
portant part in the financial picture when the boys come 
back, especially that part of it which provides for loans 
through financial institutions, and others, to enable the 
veteran to go into business. As you probably already 
know, the guaranty provided by the Government does 
not appear to be sufficient to warrant banks to make 
long term loans to returning servicemen, due to the 
limited nature of the guaranty. The Act provides that 
the amount of the guaranty is reduced in proportion to 
the increase or decrease of each individual loan. In other 
words, financial institutions under the Act, as it is now 
set up, are required to take a 50 per cent loss of the 
outstanding balance of any loan that goes bad. It ap- 
pears that some amendments will be necessary, to en- 
courage banks to cooperate widely in this program, and 
measures are being taken now to point out to the 
authorities in Washington, that unless amendments are 
made to enable banks to grant these loans without 
ultimate loss, when the boys come home, they may find 
that there is no provision to carry out this so-called 
“Bill of Rights” unless the Government makes the loans 
direct, and that, to many of us, would be a mistake. 

Our first thoughts should be directed to the re-employ- 
ment of servicemen and women in peacetime pursuits. 
War and its aftermath are the business of Government, 
and it seems reasonable that a cooperative undertaking 
by the Government and banks would be in line with 
present-day social thinking, in a broad program to assist 
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thousands of returning soldiers who will wish to go back 
into business after the war. If these men have some 
money available to invest in a small business enterprise, 
and need credit—such credit should be provided with 
dispatch. There is considerable sentiment in favor of 
amendments to the G.I. Bill to provide insurance of 
loans to returning soldiers somewhat as insured under 
Title I of F.H.A. With such a program, the banks 
could do a good job of banking for the servicemen. 

The backbone of the business of this country has been 
the small business enterprise, and everything possible 
should be done to keep it that way in the future. 

The banks in Detroit have had several meetings re- 
cently in connection with the G.I. Bill of Rights, and 
are in general accord in connection with the statements 
I have made about their inability to make these soldiers 
loans under the Act as it now stands, except in the very 
small number of cases—those with good security, busi- 
ness background and reasonably short terms. 

The American Banker of August 22, quotes B. H. 
Gordon of the U.S. Department of Commerce, as saying 
that “Returning veterans will start about 20,000 grocery 
stores in New York State. What goes for grocery stores 
in New York State, would seem just as true of a whole 
list of retail and small-scale service lines all over the 
country. A sizable army of servicemen will come home 
with the fixed idea of being businessmen on their own.” 

Paul Hoffman’s Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is advocating a movement to encourage college 
students to go into business, in their own right, as a 
means of preserving private enterprise of America. It 
appears that too many young men, nowadays, are satisfied 
just to hold a job, which has a tendency to create big 
business. In other words, too many job holders, not 
enough businessmen. 

The American Bankers Association recently created a 
small business loan commission, comprised of outstanding 
bankers throughout the country. ‘The aims and_ pur- 
poses of this commission are to provide every possible 
means of extending credit to small business. Regional 
meetings have already been scheduled to put the plan 
into effect. In other words, private banking is deter- 
mined that no individual or business shall go without 
deserved credit. This does not mean that unsound 
credits will be fostered, but it does mean that every 
legitimate credit need will be supplied by private enter- 
prise, as contrasted to recent trends toward extension 
of credit for almost all purposes by the Government. 


Credit Pools 


In my opinion, however, the Government has some 
responsibility under any broad general program, like the 
G.I. Program, to rehabilitate servicemen. 

The Credit Bureaus will, no doubt, be called upon to 
investigate many cases of individuals who desire to go 
into business, for the banks, if they make the G.I. loans, 
or for the Veterans Bureau if the Government makes 
these loans. Improved facilities for this service are some 
thing for you to think about. 

You will probably see many banks in the near future 
opening Small Business Loan Departments. You will 
also hear about the formation of “Credit Pools” by 
banks in various sections where a fund is created to 
make “marginal risk” loans which the banks are not 
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able to carry in their own portfolios. One such Pool 
is already in the making in New York City—another 
group is organizing in Atlanta. 

After the war there will be a lot of new people 
wanting credit who have become of age while away at 
war. They will need to be trained in how to establish 
and preserve credit. It would appear that credit men 
and bureaus have a responsibility and an opportunity in 
this respect. There will be a very large shifting of 
population and the Credit Bureaus should take every 
possible step to check credit speedily in other com- 
munities. No doubt many Bureaus under present diffi- 
cult manpower situations will need repair along this 
line. There will undoubtedly be tremendous competition, 
and speed in passing on credit will be more necessary 
than ever. 

The widespread use of personal credit reports, which 
came into being about the time of the extensive develop- 
ment of the Title I Modernization Program, has been 
extremely helpful to financial institutions, and it would 
appear that more of this type of service will be needed. 

Referring to the personal experience of the bank I 
represent (which has made about a million and a half 
loans over the last quarter century with a net loss of just 
about 44 of 1 per cent), we felt that after the great 
depression of 1933, during which time it was necessary 
to write-off many accounts, it was necessary for us 
thereafter to take several looks at applications for credit 
where there was a previous write-off, or a previous 
judgment. We have found that since then we have made 
hundreds of loans to those who had previously been in 
trouble, but it was necessary for us to get to the bottom 
of the cause for each default. In other words it is 
possible for large numbers of people to re-establish credit. 
Good accounts may be developed even from a bankrupt 
if we know that the real cause was beyond the control 
of the debtor and that there was a real desire on the 
part of the debtor to avoid default. 


Servicemen Accounts 

This same condition will confront us when the service- 
men come home. It has been necessary to write-off the 
balances of hundreds of loans to servicemen. Un- 
doubtedly the same condition exists with the business 
establishments with which you deal. It was no fault 
of the serviceman that he was abruptly required to go to 
war, and he should not suffer as a result of defaulted 
obligations, through no fault of his own. Therefore, 
Credit Bureaus should be particularly careful in re- 
porting such cases in the future. Servicemen whose 
credit is declined for such reason will be distressed indeed. 
There has been a great deal said and written about 
the complete elimination of Regulation W, and there is 
much ground for the opinion that business through the 
competitive system can take care of its own controls. 
In the August Crepir Wortp, W. H. Baldwin, Vice- 
President in charge of Credits, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, said: “The competitive factor affecting credit is 
within business control. Credit men, banks, and business 
have a definite opportunity to prove they will not stand 
for wild, selfish terms competition, at the expense of 
credit soundness.”” None of us wish to see a return of 
wild financing of the $1.00 down and $1.00 almost 
forever variety, but we all realize that there are still 











the small minority who will take advantage of the public 
when they can. We are living in an age of thinking 
where abuses are made to appear as the rule, and every- 
thing possible should be done to eliminate such abuses. 
In this category comes the so-called “pact” in automobile 
financing which is causing legitimate financial institutions 
much concern now in planning their post-war automobile 
financing. 

Regulation W has some very good features. It is good 
financing and reasonable to require one-third down to 
buy an automobile. Eighteen months to two years should 
certainly be sufficient time to pay for it. We do have 
a responsibility to the public in this respect and a con- 
tinuation after the war of reasonable controls would 
not be objectionable to our institution. 


Another New Trend 


There is a movement afoot to attempt to bring about 
legislation to safeguard the interests of an assignee under 
an assignment of accounts receivable. You have, no 
doubt, read about the important Supreme Court case 
where the trustee in bankruptcy was permitted to ignore 
an assignment where a concern had advanced large sums 
on accounts receivable thinking they had good security. 
You will hear much more about this in the coming 
months. 

It seems likely that in the future there will be a large 
volume of retail airplane financing. Banks and finance 
companies are already preparing plans and studying in- 
surance requirements. 

With the entry of more and more banking institu- 
tions into the field of consumer credit there will un- 
doubtedly be an accelerated trend toward the “borrow 
from a bank and pay cash method.” Banks can be of 
great assistance to retail merchandise establishments in 
helping them to do business for cash, and it seems reason- 
able to expect that the time will come again when mer- 
chants will have so much business that they will need 
to give thought to the matter of adequate financing for 
their sales. 

It would seem then that Credit Bureaus might well 
give thought to all of the implications of these new 
trends, and set up services to meet the needs of the 
great volume of bank financing. Banks have learned 
from experience that it is possible to finance a large 
volume of consumer credit purely on the basis of the 
purchaser’s credit standing. Nonrecourse financing is 
spreading rapidly—extending to almost all lines of 
installment credit. In a great many communities 
banks are now soliciting merchants asking for the 
opportunity to finance on a nonrecourse basis, such things 
as washing machines, vacuum cleaners, stoves, ranges, 
refrigerators, physician’s equipment, dentist's equipment, 
furniture, furnishings, etc. Even the winter supply of 
coal is now being financed through banks on the un- 
secured note of the purchaser. The procedure works 
somewhat like automobile financing. The purchaser, 
while in the store, provides a brief credit statement to 
merchant or dealer, and the merchant telephones the 
bank information about the purchaser. The bank in 
nearly all instances telephones the merchant before the 
end of the day that they will be glad to discount the 
purchaser’s note without recourse. This requires the 


(Turn to “After the War,” page 27.) 
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AFTER THE WAR... What? 


Frank Fogarty 


General Manager, Omaha Chamber of Commerce 


THE DAY AFTER V-day, Uncle 

Sam will send out thousands of tele- 

grams cancelling war orders. Promptly 

on receipt of these telegrams, manufac- 
turers will start dismissing workers. There are 
more than 20 million Americans now employed 
in war factories. Their jobs are good for the 
duration plus a few days. Then, they will be 
job seekers. Their ranks will be swelled by ten 
million demobilized servicemen and women. 
Our economy can stand the impact, perhaps, if 
reconversion from war to peace is rapid. But 
there are obstacles. 

One obstacle is $50 billion worth of government 
owned surplus merchandise, which will overhang the 
market. Fed into the market intelligently and through 
the normal channels of business, this surplus will be ab- 
If it is released suddenly or put into the hands 
of speculators, price-cutters and black marketers it will 


sorbed. 


severely handicap the legitimate operator. 


Complications of Reconversion 

Another obstacle to reconversion is the uncertain status 
of $15 billion worth of government owned manufactur- 
ing plants. Operated by the government they may spell 
the doom of private enterprise, because they don’t have 
to pay taxes or show a profit. But what is to be done 
Will they be closed? Will they 
be sold or leased to private operators? If so, at what 
Secretary Ickes says “Give 


with these plants? 


prices and on what terms? 
them to the veterans.’ That would be a master stroke 
politically, but it would be fraught with practical dif- 
ficulties. 

For several years, we have been working under regi- 
mentation. Materials, prices, wages and employment 


policies have been rigidly controlled. Are these controls 


to be removed suddenly? If so, chaos may reign. At 
the other extreme, lies a greater danger. No govern- 
ment willingly surrenders any of its powers. Unless we 
decide when and how we shall release the wartime con- 
trols, we may drift into political and economic dictator- 
ship. ‘The situation is further complicated by the fact 
that in foreign trade we will be competing with cartels 
and government monoplies. 

Then there is the problem of the ghost towns. ‘Tiny 
hamlets have become teeming cities. Huge housing 
projects have been thrown up. A sleepy California fish- 
ing village, for example, has been transformed into one 


What 


is to become of such developments after they have served 


of America’s largest ports, with 40,000 residents. 


their purpose? 

Overhanging the whole post-war situation will be two 
black clouds: inflation and government debt. Before the 
war, the federal government owed less than $45 billion— 


and we worried about the size of our debt. ‘The most 
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conservative estimate of the post-war debt is $300 bil- 
lion. ‘That means annual interest payments of at least 
$6 or $7 billion. Taking into consideration all our 
global commitments and the recognized necessity of main- 
taining a big military establishment, we may expect a 
$15 to $20 billion federal budget after the war. If we 
embark on a public works spree the budget will be still 
higher. In short, heavy taxes are inescapable for a 
generation to come. 

We have done a fair job of curbing inflation during 
the war. Right now we have the benefit of the patriotic 
motive. Citizens chterfully comply with inflation-con- 
But after 
the war will come the let-down, the urgent desire to 


trol measures, as one contribution to victory. 


buy, to travel, to use, to consume, after years of denial. 
Inflation is the result of unlimited demand operating on 
limited supplies. List inflation as a yawning chasm. 
The phrase “post-war planning” has an unfortunate 
ring. It seems to evoke the retort, “Let’s get on with 
the war and let the post-war take care of itself.” That 
is like saying “Let’s live for today and let tomorrow 
take care of itself. No use buying insurance, because 
No use saving money for a 
The fact is that 
our post-war problems are so big, so complex, so stagger- 
ing that we can’t afford to put them off. 
peace, we failed to prepare for war. 


we won't live to enjoy it. 
rainy day, because it may not rain.” 


In time of 
In time of war we 
must prepare for peace! Before the war, those who 
preached preparation were denounced as war-mongers 
and boat-rockers. Now we are repeating our mistake, 
but in reverse. 

Many of our post-war problems are already with us. 
Already the government has cancelled $13 billion worth 
of contracts, released a million servicemen, closed dozens 
of plants and, offered respectable quantities of surplus 
merchandise for sale. “Today these problems are only 
casting their shadow before. But we are getting a pre 
Even though peace is not in sight, the after-war 
problems are taking shape. 


view. 


Post-war Planning 

One of the most effective contributions we can make 
to the morale of our fighting men is to let them know 
that jobs and opportunities await them when they re 
turn. ‘The same thing is true of the war plant worker. 
He will keep his mind on the job, if he has confidence in 
the future. If he doesn’t, he will be tempted to leave the 
shipyards and airplane factories for a job with a peace 
time future. 

Post-war planning is not something apart from the 
task of winning the war, and it is certainly not opposed 
to it. As a matter of fact, it is the capstone on the 
edifice; it is the clincher of victory. 

Much thinking about post-war problems is shrouded 
in pessimism. Admittedly the problems are formidable 
It is no small matter to find jobs for 30 million service 
men and war workers, and a $300 billion debt will not 
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be 2 light burden. But there are grounds for opti- 
mism, too. 

For years we have been denying ourselves things to 
which we are accustomed: automobiles, radios, washing 
machines and even new homes. This is a wartime ne- 
cessity, dictated by the shortage of materials and man- 
power. ‘This enforced self-denial has built up a huge 
backlog of consumer needs. For example, the immediate 
market for automobiles is estimated by the National 
Association of Manufacturers at 12 million cars. That 
compares with a sale of five million cars in the best pre- 
war year. Chevrolet made a survey in the spring of 1944 
and set the market at 16 million cars. What is true 
of automobiles is true of nearly all consumer goods. 

In September, 1943, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce announced the results of a scientific nation- 
wide survey of consumer buying intent, covering only 
families with annual incomes of $4,000 or less. Sixty- 
four per cent reported their intention to purchase one 
or more major articles within six months after peace. 

Desire doesn’t mean much unless it is backed up with 
purchasing power, but we have that, too. In March, 
1944, the Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced that the liquid savings of Americans during 
1943 reached the record figure of $37 billion. 

Even during that year of high prices and taxes our 
citizens succeeded in setting aside 30 cents out of each 
dollar of “disposal income.” Of this total, $13,800,- 
000,000 is represented by individual ownership of United 
States Government Bonds, $15,800,000,000 by currency 
and bank deposits, $3,800,000,000 by government insur- 
ance, $3,100,000,000 by private insurance, and $600,- 
000,000 by deposits in savings and loan associations. 
Our wartime sa»ings are nearing the $100 billions mark, 
and pyramiding at the rate of $3.5 billions a month. 
Short-term consumer debt was reduced from $9,499,- 
000,000 at the end of 1941 to $5,166,000,000 at the end 
of 1943. Mr. and Mrs. Consumer owed only $816,000- 
000 on instalment purchases December 31, 1943, as 
compared with $3,747,000,000 two years earlier. In view 
of the credit restrictions and merchandise shortages it is 
reasonable to suppose that this downward trend in con- 
sumer indebtedness will continue throughout the war. 
The buyer will therefore be in a comfortable position 
credit-wise. 

Post-war Public Works 

The picture in the consumer merchandise field and in 
the field of industrial equipment is duplicated in public 
works. Local subdivisions of government are not build- 
ing new projects except as they contribute directly to 
an immediate war need. Meanwhile our public works 
are receiving wear and tear for which they were never 
designed. The result is a backlog of needed public 
works. Many cities, states, and other political sub- 
divisions are enjoying unprecedented tax revenues, paying 
off their bonds and building up lush reserves for post- 
war public works. 

The appearance of new products always has a stimu- 
lating effect on business. The upstart automobile in- 
dustry led the way through the roaring 1920’s eventually 
employing one million, one hundred thousand. The 
war-born radio industry is another example. World 
War II has speeded up invention and research as never 
before. Radio Corporation of America recently pub- 


lished a booklet entitled, Industrial Science Looks Ahead, 
in which were listed 246 “new products and services 
which America’s industrial scientists see on the post-war 
horizon.” Included in the list were new or improved 
materials, such as plastics, plywoods, stainless steels, 
aluminum alloys, magnesium, synthetic fibers. The 
booklet prophesies television, world-wide airways and 
more efficient car engines, giving fifty miles to the gallon 
of high octane gasoline. Deep-freeze units in the home 
promise to revolutionize eating habits. The science of 
electronics opens up whole new vistas. The list is endless 
and fascinating. More important, it is world-shaking 
from the economic standpoint. And it is not Sunday 
supplement stuff. In a foreword, David Sarnoff, RCA 
president, says: “Some of the new products and services 
predicted in these pages are already in limited use. There 
are others which, to some readers, may seem visionary 
and farfetched. I believe, however, that the realities 
of the years to come will outstrip the promises of the 
present day.” 





Change Stimulates Desire 


A minor body change in automobiles outmodes mil- 
lions of cars and makes their owners hungry for a new 
car. Raise or lower skirt lengths, and you make the 
wardrobe of every American woman “unfit to wear.” 
Change stimulates desire. New products create giant 
new industries, with virgin opportunities and jobs for 
the masses. 

There are many other bullish factors for the day after 
V-day. Commercial inventories are low and must be 
replenished. Receivables are at the vanishing point. 
The marriage rate increased markedly during the war, 
as did the birth rate. That means more homes to be 
built and furnished, more mouths to be fed. As a cush- 
ion against joblessness we have unemployment compensa- 
tion. The cash balance in the states’ unemployment 
compensation funds is over 3 billion. 

Above all, there is the promise of foreign trade. Latin 
America has already developed higher standards of living 
and more purchasing power. Devastated Europe must 
be rebuilt. The Orient, with its teeming millions and 
its fabulous natural wealth, is beckoning. American 
boys are scattered all over the world, assimilating for- 
eign languages and ways, and indirectly selling American 
products. We shall have huge fleets of merchant ves- 
sels—more than all the other nations of the earth—and 
we shall have plenty of trained crews. America finally 
is emerging as a global power. The world will be our 
market. 





Paradoxically, one of the pitfalls of the post-war 
world is the danger of a runaway boom, ending in a 
resounding crash. Too many people, with too much 
money, may want to buy too many new things, all at 
the same time. Result might be ruinous inflation. Or, 
if we manage to control the boom during the period of 
catching-up immediately after the war, we may have a 
bad letdown, say in five or six years, after the first rush 
for consumer goods has spent itself. 

The Brookings Institution has studied tendencies after 
all the major wars in which the United States has en- 
gaged. Its study has revealed this pattern: (1) a few 
months of hesitancy; (2) a year or more of active busi- 
ness; (3) a relatively short period of trade and financial 
readjustment; (4) a succeeding period of prosperity ex- 
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tending over several years. Says the report of the 


Institution: 

“The first two years or so after a war, as past expe- 
rience reveals, are the easiest, not the hardest. The real 
test of our ability to maintain prosperous conditions will 
come after the comparatively easy period of transition. 
Our future will depend on the progress we make during 
the transition period toward eliminating basic sources 
of economic maladjustment.” 

What are businessmen expecting? The question is of 
prime importance. The decision of one businessman may 
affect the operation of a 50 million plant, and the lives 
of ten thousand workers. Accordingly, it is important 
to know what is going on in the mind of the business- 
man. If he is a defeatist, timid and pessimistic, the seeds 
of depression fall on fertile soil. The morale of the busi- 
nessman is a definite economic factor. It is difficult to 
talk your way out of a depression, but easy to talk your 
way into it. 

Let’s see what the businessmen are saying. General 
Motors’ Board Chairman, Alfred P. Sloan said last 
December that “The pre-war standards of national in- 
come passed with the pre-war period itself.” Backing 
up his faith in the future, he announced that General 
Motors will spend $500 million on reconversion and 
new plants. 

W. A. Patterson, President of United Air Lines, says 
his company expects a fivefold increase in business with- 
in five years after the war, and that its payroll will be 
up from 4,300 to 20,000. 

Paul Hoffman, President of the Studebaker Corpora- 


tion, and Chairman of the Committee for Economic 


Development, is crusading for a program of increasing 


production from 30 to 50 per cent over 1939, with cor- 
responding increases in jobs and income. Everywhere 
businessmen are hitting the sawdust trail as converts to 
higher production. The expansionist CED philosophy 
is catching on everywhere. 

Eric Johnston has come out of the West, to assume 
leadership among the businessmen of America as presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Commerce. He 
is optimistic and expansionist to his fingertips. He is 
brimming with confidence in the future and in America. 
His new book “America Unlimited” is a brilliant coun- 
ter-offensive against the theory that we have reached a 
static and mature economy in the United States. He 
both molds and reflects business thinking. 

Arthur Kudner summed up a significant national trend 
when he wrote recently that “We lost our national 
nerve for the first time during the recent depression, 
when we began to worship Security, instead of Op- 
portunity. We know now, if we have not always known 
it, that when a man or a nation sets up Security to 
worship, the temper is gone out of the mainspring. The 
dynamics are gone. You think about dividing wealth 
instead of multiplying it. You lean on government in- 
stead of needling it. You nibble at the seed corn in- 
stead of manfully preparing the field for its increase.” 

Business thinking runs in cycles. In the paralyzing 
nineteen thirties, businessmen, like America-at-large, 
worshipped security. Chance-taking was out: the odds 
against a gamble paying off were too great. The cur- 
rent fashion in business thinking is boldness. The busi- 
nessman has decided to multiply wealth instead of di- 
viding it. He has decided to prepare the field and plant 
the seed corn. That is our best hope for the future. 











Che Season's Greetings 


Our thirteen hundred affiliated Credit Bureaus and seven 


hundred member Collection Offices extend to you their 


cordial best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a pros- 


perous and happy New Year in the Hictory Year of 1945. 





Assvciatep Crenpit Bureaus ve America 


IiNoURKPVRA TES 


“An Association of Credit Bureaus Since 1906” 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


1218 OLIVE ST. 
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Post-War Regulated Credit 


James I. McMahan 


President, McMahan Furniture Company, Santa Monica, California 


PERMANENT CONTROL of retail 

instalment credit will shackle the initia- 

tive of merchants, curb the rights of the 

public and prove a boomerang to those 
who now favor such regulation when low down- 
payment and long terms are ordered by Govern- 
ment mandate. For these reasons I belong to the 
school of thought opposed to Regulation W post- 
war and in favor of a wide expansion of consumer 
credit in the coming era. I want to contribute 
my thoughts to the current discussion taking place 
as to the advisability, necessities and handicaps of 
Regulation W_ post-war. 

So great is the problem of continued employment at 
high levels post-war that it behooves the businessmen of 
this Nation to take leadership in the type of thinking 
that will assure such employment. If we are to maintain 
a high standard of employment, it necessarily follows 
that we must have an even higher standard of living in 
this country. How is this to be done unless every force 
is brought into play which enables the consumer to buy 
more merchandise for less money? 

Let us take the automobile industry, which I am sure 
we all will admit has been a leader in the field of dis- 
tribution as weil as manufacture. It is a well-known 
fact that this industry some 20 years ago saw the need 
for greater production in order that costs might be 
lowered, and consequently, it soon felt the necessity of 
developing consumer credit as an instrument which gave 
more people the opportunity of buying an automobile on 
reasonable terms. It was they, and not the banks, who 
took the initiative in developing a proper form of financ- 
ing to serve adequately the needs of their industry. What 
they developed ultimately served as a proven, substantial 
method of financing consumers in the purchase of many 
other lines of durable goods, which fostered greater 
production and, consequently, lower prices, which re- 
sulted in a higher standard of living for all consumers. 

Prior to the war, many arguments and what seemed 
to be petty jealousies arose between merchants of every 
community as to the length of time that should be given 
the consumer to pay for his furniture, refrigerators, 
radios, and other durable goods. It behooves all of us 
now to think in terms not of these petty jealousies or 
any supposed advantage that one business might have over 
another at the retail level, but rather to organize our 
general thinking in every industry and trade so that 
greater production and a greater employment of labor 
as a consequence can be accomplished. 

Regulation W has had value as a wartime emergency 
measure and there has been a patriotic willingness to 
accept it for the limited period. But let us have the 
courage as a retail craft or as considered thinkers in 
our industry, to accept willingly this wartime regulation 
as an emergency measure but not allow ourselves to 


think for a minute that the regulation in itself accom- 
plished the seemingly advantageous position in which 
we all find ourselves today. 

Let us reason this out together. Pre-war, a furniture 
house, doing a reasonable credit business of, let us say, 
90 per cent of its volume on contract, with the length 
of contract averaging, let us say, 16 months, found that 
the total capital required to do such business ran in the 
neighborhood of 80 per cent of the total business done. 
Gradually, since September 1, 1941 (the date Regula- 
tion W became effective), this picture has changed. To- 
day the same merchant requires capital equal to but a 
third of his annual volume. Now, while we grant that 
early in this experiment, Regulation W played a very 
effective part in starting us toward this present-day level, 
yet I am of the belief that today 80 per cent of the good 
merchants, even with no Regulation W, would not ex- 
tend credit beyond seven or eight months. But why? 

In September of 1941, the future held nothing but 
prospects of expanding wage scales and, as a consequence, 
expanded purchasing power. Today, the future trend 
is the direct opposite, with contracting wage scales and 
contracting purchasing power, as the Government re- 
linquishes its position as the number one consumer of 
wartime durable goods. No good merchant, even were 
there no Regulation W, today would think of expanding 
his length of payment nor lowering his down payments 
for those people whose earnings are most likely to be 
curtailed or who may shortly find themselves entirely 
out of employment for a lesser or greater period of time. 
It is clear that business judgment always brings us back 
to the element of survival, which, in this instance, is 
based as much upon sound credit extension as upon any 
other element of common sense. 


A Law Replacing Regulation W 

Allow Regulation W to become a law after the war, 
rather than a wartime emergency measure, and I have 
no hesitancy in predicting that the majority of furniture 
and appliance merchants will find themselves practically 
required to give from two to five years to pay. The 
regulating agency of the Government would unquestion- 
ably think this necessary, to use the law to create greater 
employment, greater production through broader distri- 
bution. Employment must be maintained at an abnormal 
level higher than ever before, it is admitted by everyone. 
Whether basing their judgment upon good economics 
or merely political reasoning, the post-war terms of 
Regulation W, if then a law, will be conducive to 
easier payments than we merchants have ever admitted 
are sound. ; 

Yes, let us resolve now not to ask for a law to replace 
Regulation W, lest we may be buying a “pig in a 
poke.” Let us remain masters of our own economy, 
and let us reserve for ourselves the right of judgment, 
based upon good economics, of whether a customer is 
entitled to 12 or 48 months in which to pay. 
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VERY LETTER you write makes an im- 
E pression—good or bad. You are helping 
to build, or destroy, the reputation of your 
firm. True, your collection letters may get 
the money these days, but are you looking to- 
ward the future and retaining your customer 
goodwill? 

Would you like to improve the “pulling” 
power of your credit letters—through some 
service, perhaps, that would come to you reg- 
ularly to show you how to make your letters 


Here’s what you’ll get: 


1. Every month, you will receive copy 
for five new credit department letters 
that you can use as they are or change 
to fit your needs. Included are model 
collection letters (some of which tie in 


Make A Good Impression? 


BETTER LETTERS SERVICE 


Now expanded to include two additional letter writing 
aids for Credit Executives. 


Your Letters 


more human and resultful? Admitted, there 


are many excellent textbooks on business cor- 
respondence available. 


But what you want—judging from the re- 
quests that have come to the National Office 
—is not only a textbook but alse a service 
designed exclusively to streamline your cor- 
respondence—a “Better Letters Service” that 
will combine model credit letters that you 
can use and practical suggestions for the im- 
provement of your own letters. 

Such a service is now available! 


3. Advisory service. The privilege to 
submit, once each month, one of your 
own letters for unbiased advice and 
constructive criticism. If used regu- 
larly, this alone is worth the price of 


with Regulation W), letters to revive the service. 


inactive accounts, credit sales promo- 
tion letters, adjustment letters, and 
others styled to handle specific credit 
problems. 


4. Copy of the textbook Streamlined 
Letters by Capt. Waldo J. Marra; 450 
pages with a waterproof binding. An 
outstanding authoritative book not only 
for text material but also handy for 


2. Every month, too, you will receive easy reference. 


a three-page Better Letters Bulletin 
filled with practical, usable suggestions 
that will help you to write better let- 
ters—and show you how to use letters ment Letters Volume II; 32 pages of 
to build goodwill, to bring back old cus- model letters that have been most effec- 
tomers, and get new ones. tive. 


5. Copy of Successful Credit Depart- 











All for $20°° a Year 


NOTE: The Better Letters Service commenced on July 15, 1943. Copies 
of previous issues are available — while they last—for $1.25 each. 
FILL OUT THIS COUPON...MAIL IT TODAY 


National Retail Credit Association 
218 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Please enter my subscription for your Better Letters Service for one year, price $20.00. Also send me previous issues at $1.25 each 
for the months of 


Check enclosed [] 





Mail bill F 


Name 





Position 





Firm Name and Address 
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National Membership Activities 





Harry F. Reid, General Membership 
Chairman, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Michigan 


AN OUTLINE of the plans and the personnel of 
the National Membership Committee, which I eps to 
have ready for the December Crepir Wor _p, will a 
pear in the January issue. 

\n intensive drive for the first four months of 1945, 
is anticipated and excellent results are expected. 

For the five months ended October 31, 1944, we en- 
rolled 600 new members. This compares with 308 for 
the same months of 1943. Cancellations for the same 
period totaled 350, while for the five months in 1943, 
the total was 623. For the five months, June through 
October, we made a net gain in membership of 250. 
There was a loss of 3-15 for the same months in 1943. 

For the information of members in the respective dis- 
tricts, we show below the standing of all districts as of 


October, 31, 1944. 


Districts Present Membership 
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There is evidence this year of more enthusiasm for 
building local and national memberships than during the 
past several years. The enthusiastic cooperation of all 
members of the committee and the assistance of all other 
members should enable us to attain our goal of 3,500 
new members by April 30, 1945. 

Prizes to be awarded at the 32nd Annual Conference 
and Credit Sales Forum in Cleveland, May 22-23-24, 
1945, were announced on page 13 of the November 
Crepir Wor.tp. If you have not done so, please read 
the announcement and resolve now that you will not only 
cooperate with the committee but will “hit the ball’’ and 
qualify for a prize. Your membership suggestions will 
be appreciated. Send them to me or the National 
Office. 

Teamwork will put us “over the top” in a big way. 
The more new members we secure for the association, 
the greater benefit will come to the credit fraternity as 
a whole and also to the individual member. So, /et’s 
roll up our sleeves and get busy! 
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YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


Entitles You To: 


* THE CREDIT WORLD—The only 
publication devoted exclusively to the 
problems of retail credit. Special de- 
partments such as The Collection Score- 
board, Credit Department Letters, Cur- 
rent Business Conditions, The Credit 
Clinic, Barometer of Retail Business, 
For the Smaller Businessman, etc. 

* RESEARCH DIVISION—Fact-find- 
ing studies of vital credit problems. 
Credit sales and collection statistics, 
published monthly in The Creprr Wor.p. 
Confidential studies, covered by special 
bulletins. Personalized assistance and 
advice to any member, without charge, 
on any retail credit problem. 


* EDUCATIONAL COURSES—Local 
Credit Schools under the direction of 
the N.R.C.A. Extension courses in 
Retail Credit Fundamentals and 
Streamlined Letters with Certificate of 
Proficiency for successful completion. 


* GOVERNMENT COOPERATION— 
Through the Federal Reserve Board in 
connection with Regulation W ... and 
the Retail Credit Surveys conducted 
annually for the collection and dissem- 
ination of vital statistics on retail 
credits. 

* LEGISLATION—Unified action, 
state and national, through our Wash- 
ington Representative and Legislative 
Committee for the promotion of bene- 
ficial legislation for the consumer- 
credit granter. 

* NATIONAL COOPERATION—! 
tion-wide interchange of information 
through The Crevir Worip and The 
NATIONAL Reva Crepir Review to pro- 
tect the interests of credit granters in 
matters affecting the business welfare 
of the community and the publie good; 
and to eurb undesirable credit prae- 
tices. 

* LOCAL COOPERATION—Regular 
meetings of National Units where the 
merchant, the banker and the profes- 
sional man may discuss local credit 
problems and exchange ideas. 


* CONVENTIONS—State, District, 
and National annual Conferences and 
credit sales forums. 


All for Only $5.00 a Year! 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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*  Battimore’s Plan for Tor: 







THIS COMMITTEE was appointed about 
a year ago by Mr. L. W. Hilbert, Chairman 
of the Post-War Planning Committee of the 
National Retail Credit Association, for the 
purpose of making a study of the many problems which 
will confront retail credit granters during the period of 
reconversion and rehabilitation immediately after the 
war. It is comprised of the following members: 

J. F. Eichelberger 

—Credit Manager, The Hub, Chairman. 
J. W. Mehling 
—General Manager, Retail Merchants Credit Bureau. 
B. L. Kerr : 
—Credit Manager, Leon Levi. 
Vernon Belt 
—Credit Manager, Pollack’s. 
Ellis A. Epstein 
—Credit Manager, Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Godfrey E. Harris 
—Credit Manager, The May Company. 
Walter S. Hull 
—Collection Manager, Hecht Bros. 
A. Leroy Nichols 
—Vice-President, The Public Bank of Maryland. 
L. W. Hilbert ; 
—Credit Manager, Stewart & Company, Ex-Officio. 

The committee’s approach to the subject of Post-War 
Planning was threefold: 

1. To come to a decision as to the disposition of Regula- 
tion W, the most controversial subject to come to the 
attention of retail credit granters in recent years. 

2. To decide what would constitute a good sound credit 
policy in the event Regulation W is abolished after 
the war. 

3. To study ways and means of rehabilitating the credit 
standing of members of the armed forces when they 
return to civilian life. 

The committee approved three recommendations to 
the National Committee on Post-War Planning, as 
follows: 

1. That Regulation W and all other Government re- 

strictions on credit be removed at the first practical 

moment after the cessation of hostilities. 

. That an amendment, such as follows, be added to 
Regulation W, immediately: “Any debt of a person, 
discharged from the armed forces of the United 
States, showing a balance on indebtedness incurred 
before induction, may be the subject of any negotia- 
tion or agreement between debtor and creditor, with- 
out any prejudice otherwise created by any provisions 
of Regulation W.” 

3. That a study be made of what should comprise a 
policy of sound terms on both open and instalment 
accounts, and the down payment requirements on in- 
stalment accounts, and that such policy be approved 
by the Association and recommended to its members 
without any compulsion. 

The committee’s recommendation to the National 
Post-War Planning Committee resulted in the adoption 
of the following resolutions by the National Retail Credit 
Association at its conference in Milwaukee, May 16 to 


19, 1944: 
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1. That Regulation W be revised as opportunity affords 
or occasion demands, with a view of making its 
administration as simple as possible, both from the 
standpoint of the Federal Reserve System and of the 
retail credit granter for such time as Regulation W 
continues as a part of our national economic system; 

2. That the National Retail Credit Association recog- 
nizes that Regulation W was adopted by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System for the 
purpose of promoting the national defense and pro- 
tecting the national economy, as set forth in Executive 
Order No. 8843, dated August 9, 1941, but believing 
that the administration of consumer credit should be 
returned to American business at the earliest possible 
moment consistent with the national economy, the 
National Retail Credit Association urges that Regula- 
tion W be terminated at the end of the national 
emergency as proclaimed by the President April 27, 
1942, and that the members of the National Retail 
Credit Association lend their influence and support 
to that end. 

Relative to our second recommendation in connection 
with the outstanding indebtedness of discharged members 
of the armed forces, such an amendment has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and is now part of Regulation W. 

The committee has also made a study of ways and 
means of rehabilitating discharged members of the armed 
forces, by assisting them in liquidating any indebtedness 
outstanding since prior to their induction into military 
service, and re-establishing credit on a sound basis for 
such veterans, upon their return to civilian life. 

The Retail Merchants Association of Baltimore rec- 
ognizes the importance of sound credit practices in order 
to avoid a chaotic condition in retail credit after the 
war, if and when Regulation W is vacated; and has 
requested the Rétail Credit Association of Baltimore to 
consider some form of Community Credit Policy. Presi- 
dent Macneal has delegated this responsibility to the 
Post-War Planning Committee. 


The term, “Community Credit Policy,” has been 
kicked around so much in years gone by, that both mer- 
chants and credit managers came to the conclusion that 
it must be some terrible disease against which they must 
build up a strong resistance, lest it attack them, too. 
The reason for this was that most of the plans in effect 
before the war were extreme, inflexible, and unreason- 
able; and were not adaptable to changing economic condi- 
tions. To be workable, a Community Credit Policy 
should possess three qualities: it should be broad in 
scope, flexible in construction, and liberal in application. 

The Retail Merchants Association of Baltimore has 
asked us to formulate a Community Credit Policy which 
may be adopted by them, if and when Regulation W is 
rescinded; but this would be futile unless there is a 
clear understanding of what it is, what it is intended to 
do, and how it is to be made effective. 


A report of the Post-War Planning Cor 
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First, it is a gentlemen’s agreement whereby each re- 
tail credit granter may know the general credit policy 
of his neighbor. 

Second, it is intended to replace competition in terms, 
by putting emphasis on the consumer’s ability to pay. 

Third, it will be effective if each merchant and each 
credit manager realizes the economic dangers to his 
community and his business resulting from indiscriminate 
extensions of credit, which in turn, bring high losses 
and expensive operations. 


Proposed Community Credit Policy 


Submitted by the Post-War Planning Committee of 
Baltimore, as revised by the Retail Credit Association 
of Baltimore. 

Adherence to a Community Credit Policy by retailers 
will prevent the return of competition in credit terms, 
will give stabilization of credit conditions, and continued 
good collections and smaller losses without sacrifice of 
volume. 

Classification of Accounts 

Accounts shall be divided into two distinct classifi- 

cations : 


1. Straight Charge or Thirty-Day Accounts. 
2. Deferred Payment Accounts. 


Straight Charge Accounts—Definition and Terms 

Straight Charge Accounts are for purchases made dur- 
ing the calendar month on open account, and are due 
and payable, during the following month. Consumers 
should be notified of these terms, and it should be under- 
stood by the consumer that the account will be overdue 
if not paid within the month in which it is due and 
payable. 

Straight Charge Accounts—Billing 

Bills should be rendered for the full calendar month. 
However, it is permissible where desired to cut off 
where all transactions made on and before the 24th of 
the month have been posted to the bill. 


Straight Charge Accounts—Advertising 

Merchants will refrain from advertising or other- 
wise offering to the public any terms on monthly ac- 
counts for other than those outlined above, excepting the 
usual cut-off period, which is allowed at the end of 
the month; and in those cases where advance selection 
is made for later delivery, in which case the date of 
delivery for this regulation will be assumed to be the 
date of charge. Such advance selection with later de- 
livery and billing shall be confined to blankets, comforts, 
furs, fur coats, fur-trimmed coats, and overcoats, in ac- 
cordance with the Trade Regulations of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Baltimore. 


Straight Charge Accounts—Control 
1. Credit should be denied to those who have past-due 
accounts. It is only in this way that overbuying by 
the consumer can be prevented. 











rrow’s Credit Granting’ * 


Retail Credit Association of Baltimore 





2. No additional credit should be extended to anyone 
whose account is overdue to an unprofitable degree. 
Ninety (90) days after the month of billing without 
payment is considered a reasonable period for such dis- 
continuance. 

This plan should not interfere with special terms on 
accounts of customers with seasonal occupations or in- 
come, and does not prevent the merchant from closing 
an account at an earlier stage of such delinquency. 


Deferred Payment Accounts—Definition 
Deferred Payment Account means an extension of 
credit which the consumer undertakes to repay in three 
(3) or more scheduled payments, and on which the 
agreed terms of the account will extend for a period 
longer than ninety (90) days from date of purchase. 


Deferred Payment Accounts—Down Payment 

Good credit practice dictates that a reasonable down 
payment should be obtained whenever merchandise is 
sold on an installment basis; therefore, the down payment 
shall not be less than 10% of the cash price of the article, 
except: 

1. In the case of articles, the cash price of which is 
$25.00 or less, no down payment is required. 

2. The down payment may be waived or reduced at 
the discretion of the merchant in exceptional cases, 
where the past record of the customer justifies it. 


Deferred Payment Accounts—Carrying Charges 
A carrying charge in accordance with the present 
trade practice regulations of the Retail Merchants As- 
sociations of Baltimore, shall be made on all deferred 
payment sales. 


Deferred Payment Accounts—Terms 
The maximum terms on the following articles shall be: 


Soft Goods, Clothing, etc. —10 months 
Fur Coats in excess of $100.00 —12 months 
Jewelry —12 months 
Radios —12 months 
Washing Machines, up to $100.00 —12 months 
Washing Machines, over $100.00 —18 months 
Ranges, Ironers, Air Conditioners, etc.—24 months 
Refrigerators —24 months 
Furniture —24 months 
Oil Burners —36 months 


Deferred Payment Accounts—Advertising 

In all newspapers, circulars, direct mail, and radio 
advertising, the words “No Down Payment” shall be 
eliminated, with the exception that articles selling for 
$25.00 or less may be mentioned with “No Down Pay- 
ment Required.” No terms providing for payments ex- 
tending over a period longer than that shown above 
shall be advertised, with the exception of advance selling 
of merchandise for later delivery; in which case it shall 
be permissible to arrange terms from date of delivery. 

In advertising the terms of sale, such expressions as 
“Moderate,” “Reasonable,” “Convenient,” “Suitable,” 
or “Small,” are permissible. Such phrases as “Easy 
Credit,” “A Long Time to Pay,” and “No Money 
Down” should not be used. 


(Turn to “Baltimore,” page 26.) 
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-August Altenhurg-- 


This tribute was delivered at a meeting of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of San Francisco, 
September 21, 1944, by Frank Batty, Credit 
Manager, Hale Bros., San Francisco. 


It is fitting and appropriate that we should, on this 
occasion, make reference to the passing of our old friend 
and member, August Altenburg, familiarly known to a 
wide circle of friends as “Gus.” It is not our intention 
to deliver a lengthy eulogy, but rather to pay a brief 
tribute of respect to the memory of a man who devoted 
his life loyally and faithfully to the upbuilding of the 
credit structure in this community. 

Professor M. E. Deutsch, President of the Common- 
wealth Club, at a recent meeting, paid tribute to the 
passing of Alonzo G. McFarland, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the club, in the following terms: “On this occa- 
sion, therefore, we, the members of the Commonwealth 
Club, who have rejoiced in its development and above 
all in the principles for which it has stood and must 
always stand if it be true to itself, join in mourning at 
the passing of a man who, with us, was responsible for 
the establishment of that ideal among us.” 

Those words could aptly apply to Gus Altenburg. It 
is difficult to realize that he is no longer with us. He 
was a regular attendant at our meetings and has left a 
remarkable record of a long and useful career. 

Gus was born in San Francisco in 1868 and died July 
30, 1944, aged 76 years. Fifty-six years of his life were 
spent consecutively in the employ of The White House, 
San Francisco, and he was the onlv Credit Manager the 
store ever had up to the time of his passing. He was a 
charter member of the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
San Francisco, and was present at its formation in 1917. 

He was a kindly. sincere man of few words and a quiet 
unassuming disposition that endeared him to us all. It 
may be trulv said that those who knew him best loved 
him most. He sought no prominence; the limelight had 
no attraction for him. but he verformed the duty nearest 
to him to the best of his ability and he did it well. 

Gus was possessed of a remarkable memory and could 
recall without difficulty the names of manv of the old 
families of San Francisco and also their credit records. It 
was always a delight to converse with him on the early 
life of the citv and the remarkable changes which took 
place during his lifetime. 

And so Gus has passed on to “that bourne from whence 
no traveler returns.” The places and friends that have 
known him shall know him no more, but his memorv 
will ever be fragrant among us and held in the highest 
esteem. 

The words of William Cullen Bryant are, I think, 
particularly appropriate: 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join the 
innumerable caravan, 

Which moves to that mysterious realm, where 
each shall take his chamber in the silent halls 
of death; 

Thou go, not like the quarried slave at night, 
scourged to his dungeon, 

But sustained and soothed by an _ unfaltering 
trust, 

Approach thy grave like one who wraps the 
drapery of his couch about him, 

And lies down to pleasant dreams. 


So Gus lived and died. He passed away suddenly, 
mercifully spared from protracted illness and suffering 
and we trust he is at peace from this turbulent world. We 
miss him and shall continue to miss him, for such as he 
are the salt of the earth. 


MAY HIS SOUL REST IN PEACE 


JOOP YW, 
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“You have done a swell job in your editorial, ‘What Is Your 
Responsibility?’ I am pleased to be able to obtain this type 
of educational material to be sent to our members. With new 
help in credit departments and the anticipated large number 
of small retail businesses to open up after the war, it would 
be helpful to the credit bureaus if a similar editorial could be 
written about every three months until we are back to normal 
again.”—Harry P. Earl, Secretary-Manager, Associated Retail 
Credit Men, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


=) 

“I certainly enjoy reading The CREDIT WORLD 
each month. Although some credit managers think 
there is nothing new to be learned about credit in 
general, I always feel that another person’s view- 
point on the subject is often edifying.”—Elsie Shack, 
Credit Manager, S. P. Dunham & Co., Trenton, N. J. 

| 

“I wish to express my appreciation for being privileged 
to read the third installment of Mr. Carney’s article ‘Industry 
Goes to War.’ It should be broadcast over every radio station 
every hour, on the hour, to keep the conscience of the people 
from becoming dormant on the subject. I’m going to beg, bor- 
row or steal the first two installments.”"—Odd Wernes, 0. 
Wernes & Son, Kansas City, Kansas. 

= 

“For the past two years we have enjoyed the 
articles in The CREDIT WORLD and we wish to 
express our appreciation for the valuable information 
that we have gathered from your publication.”—J. W. 
Townsend, Auditor, Loeb’s, Lafayette, Ind. 

A) 

“On behalf of the Gary Credit Bureau, may I express to you 
and through you to the members of the Board of Directors of 
the National Retail Credit Association our appreciation for the 
gratuitous carrying of the A.C.B. of A. display ads in The 
Crepir Wor.p.”—Josephine I. Tarpey, Manager, Gary Credit 
Bureau, Gary, Ind. 


“Please send us 125 reprints of the editorial which 
appeared in the October CREDIT WORLD. We 
would like to compliment and thank Mr. Crowder for 
this fine editorial.”—Louis F. Jodry, Secretary-Man- 
ager, Monroe Credit Rating Bureau, Monroe, Mich. 

es 
“Your course on ‘Retail Credit Fundamentals’ is invaluable 
to every employee in the credit department of every retail 
establishment, as well as to every owner of the small store who 
must act as his own manager of credit sales. It is so practical 
and complete in dealing with the basic functions which must be 
performed by the Jargest as well as the smallest credit sales 
departments that it should be a must for every employee of 
this department in order that each one will more fully realize 
the important position his particular job plays in the retail 
credit picture.’—Ray S. Wade, Asst. Cashier, Simon Newman 
Co., Newman, Calif. 
= 


“We certainly appreciate the material you sent us 
regarding a change in our billing system. With the 
aid of it we were able to work out our own system, 
and we thought you might like to have a copy of our 
ad and the notice we put in with statements mailed 
out November 1.”—J. W. Townsend, Auditor, Loeb’s, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

i 


“The front cover of the November Crepir Wor.tp brought 
to my mind an old saying that sometimes we stand so close 
to the forest that we cannot see the trees. Retail Credit Asso 
ciations throughout the country have been discussing communit) 
credit policies in the post-war period. I believe that any credit 
association that adopts for their post-war policy the Code of 
Ethics of the National Retail Credit Association would have 4 
sound policy, not only for the post-war period, but one that 
would stand up under any and all conditions.”—A. L. Dye, 
General Manager, Merchants Association Credit Bureau, Ine, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Special Problems of Small Business 
(Committee for Economic Development, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York.)—This handbook, 
prepared by the Committee on the special problems of 
small business, lists the problems of small business under 
five heads: Aid to Management; Technical Informa- 
tion; Finance and Credit Assistance; Opportunities for 
New Business; and Local Obstacles to the Birth and 
Growth of Small Enterprise. Anticipating a spectacular 
increase in small new businesses, the handbook stresses 
the paramount importance of assisting both returning 
veterans and war workers to go into business for them- 
selves. Copies of this handbook may be obtained through 
your local C.E.D. committee. 

x *k * 

How We Live (D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York, 39 pages, 
$1.00.) —The authors of this book are Fred G. Clark and 
Richard S$. Rimanoczy, moderator and program director 
of “Wake Up, America!” radio quiz debate. As a result 
of their experiences, they recognized the great need for 
a primer of economics that would present basic principles 
acceptable to both liberals and conservatives, and yet be 
so simple and interesting that it would hold the attention 
of the reader. It was in preparation for more than two 
years. It is the distillation of millions of words and 
hundreds of contacts with Americans of every school of 
economic thought. It removes economics from the con- 
troversial area and offers every reader a 
knowledge of the American economic body. 

x *k* * 

Curbing Inflation Through Taxation (Tax In- 
stitute, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
261 pages.) —The war on inflation has yet to be won. 
In fact, the most critical battles will probably come after 
the war on the Axis is over. It is with this in mind 
that the subject of inflation for the 1944 conference of 
the Tax Institute was chosen. This book is a sym- 
posium of the addresses presented at the Institute by 
the eighteen outstanding experts of the United States 
and Canada who took part in the proceedings. 


working 


x * 

A Postwar Tax Plan for High Employment 
(Committee for Economic Development, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York, 57 pages, 10 cents.) 
—For the past eighteen months, the Committee for 
Economic Development Research Committee, composed 
of outstanding businessmen, has been engaged in an 
intensive study to determine the type of tax program 
most conducive to high levels of production and employ- 
ment in the postwar period. Their findings are em- 
bodied in this booklet, and are concerned solely with a 
revision of the federal tax structure. No consideration 
is given to problems of state and local taxation, although 
the committee recognizes that such taxation will have 
considerable importance for the attainment of high levels 
of productive employment. Studies in these fields are 
now under way by the Committee. 





Credit Musts 


1. Require a complete application containing 
the following: 

A. Given name, middle initial and cor- 

rect spelling of last name. 

. Full name of wife. 

. Number in family. 

. Last residence address and if resided 
there less than two years, the last 
previous address. 

E. Whether owns home, boards or rents. 

F. Name of employer. If more than 
one position held in the past three 
years, name of former employers 
covering that period of time. 

G. Positions held and, if possible, the 
department in which applicant was 
employed. 

H. Names and addresses of trade ref- 
erences, both open credit and instal- 
ment. 

I. Bank references, and whether check- 
ing or savings account. 

J. Name and address of one friend and 
one relative. 

2. Obtain a full report from your credit 
bureau. 

3. Be sure your credit terms and policies are 
understood by the customer. 

4. Educate new customers to the importance 
of prompt payments. Follow such ac- 
counts in the early stages of delinquency. 

5. Report to the credit bureau any account 
more than 90 days past due. 

6. Permanently close accounts of chronic slow 
paying customers. 

7. Do not permit the pyramiding of accounts. 
Observe credit limits, and if the customers 
are entitled to larger limits, increase them. 

8. Deferred payment accounts should have 
the same intelligent handling: 

A. Complete credit reports are essential. 

B. Instalments should be followed in 
from three to five days following 
maturity. | 

C. Don’t permit instalment customers to 
overbuy because they are to pay in 
monthly payments. 

D. Follow customers for additional busi- 
ness, if payments have been met in 
a satisfactory manner and not more 
than three instalments remain un- 
paid. 

9. Inactive charge accounts should be fol- 
lowed monthly and the reason for inac- 
tivity ascertained. This attention is ap- 
preciated and builds sales. 

10. It is your responsibility to: 

A. Increase credit sales. 

B. Collect accounts promptly. 

C. Build good will for your firm. 
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Whisler Joins Mabley & Carew 
C. D. Whisler has assumed the duties of Credit 
Manager at Mabley & Carew Co., Cincinnati. Until 
recently he was Credit Manager of H. Weber Sons & 
Co., Zanesville, Ohio, for three and one-half years, and 
previous to that was associated with Wm. Taylor Son 


& Co., Cleveland. 





WwW. C. Jenkins 

William Crawford Jenkins, 63, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Hall Optical Company, Norfolk, Virginia, 
died on October 29 after several years’ illness. A mem- 
ber of the National Retail Credit Association since 1925, 
he was one of the leading credit men of Norfolk and a 
former President of the Retail Merchants Association 
of that city. 





W. J. Ralston Celebrates Anniversary 
W. J. Ralston, Secretary-Manager of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Norfolk, recently celebrated 
his tenth anniversary with that Association. 


Larry Pearce Promoted 

L. R. Pearce, Credit Manager of Frankel Clothing 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has been elected Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Company. Mr. Pearce joined the firm 
in 1924 and has been Treasurer and Office Manager for 
a number of years. He served as a Director of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association during 1929 through 
1931 and has been actively engaged in retail credit affairs 
during his business career. He has conducted the retail 
credit classes in Des Moines for the past few years and 
is class leader again this year. 


Regulation W Amendment 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS of the Federal 
Reserve System has adopted Amendment No. 14 to 
Regulation W. This Amendment became effective 
November 6, 1944. 

The purpose of Amendment No. 14 is to exempt 
from the provisions of the Regulation any loan guaran- 
teed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs pursuant 


to Title III of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944. 


The Amendment is as follows: 


“Amendment No. 14 to Regulation W issued by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

Regulation W is hereby amended, effective November 
6, 1944, by adding to Section 8 entitled “Exceptions” 
the following new subsection: 

(q) Servicemen’s Guaranteed Loans.—Any exten- 
sion of credit guaranteed in whole or in part by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Title III of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


Act of 1944.” 
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Coming [istrict Meetings 


Districts Three and Four (Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee) will hold their annual Conference 
at the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
March 12, 13 and 14, 1945. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Manitoba, Canada, and Superior, 
Wisconsin) will hold its annual meeting February 25, 
26 and 27 at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

District Seven’s (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma) annual conference will be held at the Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock, Arkansas, February 19, 20 and 21. 

Credit granters and credit bureau managers from 13 
states and the District of Columbia will take part in 
another joint wartime conference to be held February 
12 and 13 at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
The program will be built around post-war credit plans 
and the states represented will include: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. 


Help Wanted 


Crepit MANAGER: Experienced. For retail specialty 
store. Address Box 4121, Crepir Wor vp. 

Crepit BuREAU MANAGER: Real opportunity for ex- 
perienced Bureau Manager to act as executive assistant 
in one of America’s most progressive credit bureaus. 
State experience, marital status and salary expected. 
Confidential. Address Box 4113, Creprr Wor-p. 


Sgt. Donald F. Aigner Apprehended 

The National Office has been informed that Set. 
Donald F. Aigner is being held in confinement awaiting 
trial for fraudulent transactions with retail stores 
throughout the country. If any of our members have 
had any dealings with this party write Major Fred B. 
Norris, Air Corps, Provost Marshal, Headquarters, AAF 
Overseas Replacement Depot, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 
IS SSS SSNS SSNS SSNS SSS SSNS SSNS SN 


If Your CREDIT WORLD 
Is Delayed 


Some of our members have told us of delays 
in receiving their copies of The CREDIT 
WORLD. Our publication is shipped from St. 
Louis in what would normally be ample time to 
reach each member on the regular monthly 
publication date; however, all kinds of trans- 
portation in wartime are uncertain. Civilian 
shipments must step aside for military needs, 
and if your CREDIT WORLD is late we ask 
you to remember that it is because of conditions 
beyond our control. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 

New officers and directors of the Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis are: President, John L. Allan, 
Juster Brothers Inc.; Vice-President, Milton A. Larson, 
Leader, Inc.; Secretary, C. A. Wildes, Minneapolis 
Credit Exchange Inc.; and ‘Treasurer, Bernice S. 
Wagoner, P. Schlampp & Son. Directors: Harry A. 
Anderson, B. A. Rose Music Co.; N. F. Chadwick, 
Harold, Inc.; Victor Chamberlain, Boyd Transfer & 
Storage Co.; B. F. Collins, Warner Hdwe. Co.; Pearl 
Evans, Napier’s Booterie, Inc.; H. P. Meder, North- 
western National Bank; R. B. Page, Allied Building 
Credits Inc.; K. V. Steenson, Midwest Oil Co.; O. J. 
Van Lander, John W. Thomas & Co.; and C. E. 
Youngquist, Mitby & Sather Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

The Lincoln Retail Credit Association, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, recently elected the following officers and 
directors for the ensuing year: President, Rex A. Smith, 
Ben Simon & Sons; Vice-President, Emerson Jones, 
Continental Oil Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, J. P. 
Plith, Associated Service Co. Directors: Henry Crane, 
First National Bank; Fred Aldrich, Continental Na- 
tional Bank; Doris Cihlar, Paramount Laundry; R. W. 
Gohde, General Loan Service Inc. 


Portland, Oregon 

At ,recent election, the following were made officers 
and directors of the Retail Credit Association of 
Portland: Pyesident, W. P. Choate, United States 
National Bank; Vice-President, Fred Hesse, Lipman, 
Wolfe & Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, John N. Keeler, 
Credit Reporting Company. Directors: W. E. Dame, 
Northwestern Electric Co.; Joseph A. H. Dodd, Port- 
land Gas & Coke Co.; Douglas Gerow, United Finance 
Co.; Claude Martin, J. K. Gill Company; and L. E. 
Walker, Olds, Wortman & King. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh reelected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Colonel Franklin Blackstone, Frank & Seder; First Vice- 
President, C. G. Kaessner, Kaufman’s; Second Vice- 
President, John Gwyer, Gwyer Press; Third Vice- 
President, E. J. Fischer, A. J. Mansmann Co. ; Treasurer, 
C. W. Orwig, Commonwealth Trust Co.; and Secretary, 
T. L. Ford, The Credit Bureau Inc. Directors elected 
for a three-year period are: A. S. Kerby, Hardy & 
Hayes; Miss Edna V. Kennedy, Jonasson’s; J. G. 
Praegner, C. A. Verner Co. (in the Armed Services) ; 
James Thurston, American Oil Co.; E. W. Leonard, 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Pa.; and David R. Wilson, 
Duquesne Light Co. 





It seems a little early to talk about our 32nd Annual 
Conference and Credit Sales Forum to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 22-23-24, 1945, but it isn’t too early 
to make your hotel reservations. ‘The Hotel Statler will 
be our headquarters and we'd advise our members to 
write now for accommodations. 


The 1945 Conference—— 
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October. 1944 ws. 1943 


OLLECTIONS INCREASED 1.0 per cent during 
October; credit sales 1.1 per ‘cent; and total sales 
5.4 per cent, in 37 cities reporting in the United States 
and Canada, as compared with October, 1943. Again 
this month credit sales showed an increase over the same 
month a year ago while collections were considerably be- 
low the percentage a year ago. Total sales continue 
moderately above the high level of October last year. 
Highlights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 


tables below: 





| ee, \ 
Mighlights for October 


37 Cities reporting. 
10,725 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 
23 Cities reported increases. 
1.0% Was the average increase for all cities. 
8.6% Was the greatest increase (Whittier, 
Calif.) 
2 Cities reported no change. 
12 Cities reported decreases. 
9.4% Was the greatest decrease (Cedar Rapids, 
Ta.). 
CREDIT SALES 
27 Cities reported increases. 
1.1% Was the average increase for all cities. 
10.0% Was the greatest increase (Miami, Fla.). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
8 Cities reported decreases. 
5.0% Was the greatest decrease (Cheyenne, 
Wyo. and Astoria, Ore.). 
TOTAL SALES 
31 Cities reported increases. 
5.4% Was the average increase for all cities. 
17.0% Was the greatest increase (San Francisco, 
Calif.). 
3 Cities reported no change. 
3 Cities reported decreases. 


9.1% Was the greatest decrease (Galveston, 
Texas). 
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IN EVERY BUSINESS TODAY, turn- 

over is high and new personnel must be 

trained for their various jobs. Among the 

most important of these, in retail establish- 
ments, is the training of a new correspondent so that 
that person will write effective letters. One method, of 
course, is to have the new correspondent enroll in a 
course of letter writing such as the “Streamlined Writ- 
ing’ course given by the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, a suggestive outline should be given to 
each person urging him to plan his letters beforehand 
and to write according to that plan. Such an outline 
has proved of great value to beginners, and it should 
include the following ideas: 

1. Before dictating, the correspondent should ask 
himself : 

A. What is the purpose of this letter? 

B. What specific information does the reader want? 

C. Who is the reader? What, if anything, do our 
files show regarding him or her? 

2. After the letter is written, these questions will help 
the dictator to determine the strength of the Ictter: 

A. Is the letter easy to read, and is it friendly in 
tone? 

B. Did I give the reader, quickly, the facts he 
needed ? 

C. Did I stick throughout the letter to the one 
main point of my letter? 

LD. In the ending, did I leave a definite action- 
compelling thought with the reader? 

Try this suggested outline on your new correspondents. 
You will find they will take added interest in their 
work; and besides, once the outline is absorbed, each 
dictator will become self-critical to the point that better 
letters will result. 


This Month’s Illustrations»——___________ » 


Illustration No. 1, opens in an easy, friendly tone 
and emphasizes that friendship throughout. It is a 
good example of a collection reminder. Notice the 
opening paragraph. It has a human relations appeal to 
the reader which makes and keeps friends. Its personal 
approach is not mechanical, and consequently it has 
brought good results. The second paragraph carries 
through with the same handclasp of friendship by point- 
ing out that the account is overdue and asking for 
cooperation on the balances indicated. Because of the 
friendly tone used by the store, the response is friendly 
and cooperative. 

Illustration No. 2, is a printed reminder. The com- 
bination of the clock whose hands are literally flying, 
fits in nicely with the words—TIME FLIES! ! ! ! 
DOESN’T IT? ? The illustration is timely; for in 
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these busy war-time days, time really does fly; and often 
a customer puts a statement aside to pay in a day or two. 
He then finds that he has overlooked it entirely in the 
rush of the daily routine. A reminder of this type is, 
therefore, welcomed and acted upon. 

Illustration No. 3, is a good example of an inactive 
account letter. The opening shows that the store is 
active and “on its toes’; and although a large concern 
it takes enough interest in the individual customer to 
write a personal letter to find out what is wrong. 

The frank admission by the firm that “in a business 
as big as ours, it is almost too much to expect everything 
to go right,” strikes the reader favorably. He is made 
to feel that the firm is really interested in finding out 
what is wrong, provided there is anything wrong, and 
he is more likely to use the card, which is conveniently 
enclosed, in order to air his troubles or to give his reasons 
for not using the account. The tone throughout the 
letter is dignified and cooperative, and can best be 
summed up by the store’s policy of “Every customer must 
be a satisfied customer.” 

Illustration No. 4, is the anniversary type of letter 
which has been advocated for many years. It is surpris- 
ing, however, to have a drug store use this type of 
anniversary letter, when so many other types of business 
that could use it to advantage fail to do so. They 
are to be congratulated on using this type of letter; for 
in it they not only bring out their appreciation for the 
business and confidence shown by their old customers, 
but they also show initiative in writing about conditions 
as they are now, and discussing their plans for improved 
facilities and seryice after the war. This letter has been 
sent to a limited number of people only; yet it is build- 
ing an appeal for a larger clientele in the future. 

Illustration No. 5, is another example of a good will 
letter, somewhat similar to Illustration No. 4, but 
adapted to its locale and area. The letter was sent to 
approximately 20,000 of the regular charge customers 
and “the results were most gratifying,” according to a 
letter received from the store. This was partly due to 
the fact, as the letter further states, “The antiquated 
photograph seemed to attract sufficient attention to get 
a high percentage of recipients to read the letter 
through.” 

The letter uses a personal good will appeal in the 
opening sentence. It then goes on to indicate that since 
the store has grown so much since 1889, it is no longer 
practicable nor possible to greet each customer personally 
at the door; therefore, the letter is being sent instead. 
The promise of better and wider scope of services for the 
firm's customers, indicates that the store is ambitious 
and progressive, and is planning for future conditions. 
The pen-written signature of Otto Monnig gives the 
final touch to this excellent letter of good will. 
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H@HSCHILD, KOHN & © 


BALTIMORE 


Mrs, Louis J. Long 
5001 N. Barton Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Mrs, Long: 


Making friends and keeping them are two of our 
most important aims, We want to be sure, no 
matter what the cccasion, that nothing occurs 
to disturb this very pleasant relationship, 
May we ask 

the balance 


We shall appreciate hearing from you soon, 


Pe yours 
CL Eopetn 
HOCHSCH YD, KOHN & co, 


March = $12.65 
April - 25,80 


$38.45 
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ar. 8. J Duffy, 
505 S 4th °treet, 
*ucson, Arizona, 


Dear mr. Duffy; 
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TIME FLIES!!!" (@) 
DOESN'T IT?? 


_ fast that you probably have 
not realized that it is time to 
—S/ send us a remittance. 

Since our terms are payment in full the month following 
date of purchase we feel sure you will acknowledge this 
little reminder. 

Your payment will be gratefully appreciated as is your 
patronage. 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT 








ATHERTON'S 


FREE STREET AT CENTER 
PORTLAND 1, MAINE 


TEL EPHON;s 
2.0167 


November 4, 19hh 
Mr. Walter H. Jones 


194 Invasion Averue 
Washington, Maine 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


You have not been in the store for some 
time, and I have just been wondering why. 


If you now have all the furnishings you 
need, that is of course a very good reason for 
our not seeing yo However, our real object 
in writing you is to find out if possibly there 
{s some other reason for your having stayed 
away from us, lately. 


In a business as big as ours, it is almost 
too much to expect everything to go just right, 
every minute of every day. Mistakes -- unintent- 
ional ones -- are made, even by the best of . 
employees. Any one of a dozen things MIGHT happen, 
no matter how careful our management may be in 
carrying out our policy of “EVERY Customer or. 
be a PLEASE > most we can do, an 
what we want most , is to set everything to 
rights that might have gone wrong. 


1 1 he enclosed 
Will you fill out and mail t . 
card? This will enable us to adjust any aiffi 
culties (if there are any) and we will thank you. 


Always remember that you are entitled to 
the fullest privileges of this store's Service. 


Very cordially yours, 


CH YeFadote,. 
Manager 
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We hope that your 


on our books for many, many more years, 
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Very sincerely yours, 
MaRTIN DRUG co, 


i Ab key 


Cc. A. 
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"The Friendly Store” 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


September 14 
1944 
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changing economic and marketing conditions 
to interpret them to your advantage. 


10 to merit your 


ence ani friendship for many, many years to 


Sincerely, 
CHE Wlorrag 


Vice-President. 
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Collection Scoreboard 


October. I9Q44 « « *« *« « *« * Qetober. 1943 
THIRTY-FIVE KEY CITIES CONTRIBUTE THESE FIGURES MONTHLY 


WOMEN’S SPECIALTY 
STORES 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
STORES 


DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES 
(Open Accounts) (Installment Acco 
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344 
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* 1944 figures not received at press time. 


In the News 


%* JEWELRY TRADE—‘“More than any other 
line of business, jewelry stands to be harmed by con- 
tinuance of Regulation W after the end of the war in 


Europe,” declares William Wagner, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Association of Credit Jewelers. 
He stated that “jewelry is in line to be saddled with 
large down payments, unless an aggressive campaign 
is waged by the jewelry trade. —JEWELRY, 
October 16, 1944. 

* IN HARVARD University’s Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research Study, “Operating Results of Depart- 
ment and Specialty Stores,” recently published, it is 
revealed that the 1943 net profit in relation to sales- 
volume of small independent stores was as favorable 
as that of large stores because of their distinctly 
higher rate of sales increase. 

% EXODUS GROWING—According to an item 
in a recent issue of BUSINESS WEEK, the exodus 
of war workers from Pacific Coast states, despite the 
pleas of government agencies and patriotic organiza- 
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tions for them to stay on the job until the end of the 
Japanese war, continues at an alarming pace. The 
thinking of many war workers continues to be to “get 
back home” in the Midwest or South, and find a per- 
manent job before the end of the European war, and 
before contracts are cut back or cancelled. 


% AS A SERVICE to war workers and others 
with limited time, Herpolsheimer’s, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has inaugurated a depository service for its 
credit accounts. During store hours customers may 
drop envelopes containing the billhead from the credit 
department and the customer’s check in the deposi- 
tory system, this being handled as usual at the fifth 
floor charge account department—WOMEN’S 
WEAR. 


* THE POSTWAR Credit Planning Committee of 
the Credit Bureau of Greater New York are making 
elaborate plans to aid returning veterans pay their 
debts. 





MONTHLY CREDIT STATISTICS 
Culled from Federal Reserve Bulletin of the Federal Reserve System 
by the Research Division, National Retail Credit Association 


CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding at the end of CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
September is estimated at 5,017 million dollars, rep- EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 
resenting an increase of about 90 millions during {Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
the month. Most of this rise occurred in charge- DEPART | 
account indebtedness. At the end of September the a TOTAL, | MENT |__| HOUSE: | ai 
ae sng enene was approximately 2 per aS Pa t ae Cee APPLI- | oe | OTHER 
cent above e level Of a year ago. OR YEAR AUTO- MAIL- | STORES| ANCE | STORES “ 
Instalment loans outstanding increased about 1 per ee he ees sages 
cent ee, at 7 end = ~ — 
were slightly above those on September 30, 1943. 
Instalment credit sales, other than automotive, rose 
2 per cent during the month. Larger indebtedness 
for furniture and other home furnishings accounted 
for most of this increase. ; 
Charge-account indebtedness increased by slightly ae 
less than the customary seasonal amount in Septem- November___| 
ber. Accounts receivable, at the end of the month, ee 
were approximately 5 per cent larger than on August ae 


€ J , 
31, and nearly 10 per cent above the year-ago level. webreaty_.. 
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This revision is preliminary and subject to change. 
2An estimated total of noninstalment consumer loans; i.e., single-payment loans of commercial banks and loans by pawnbrokers. 


Nore.—National estimates of consumer short-term credit for the period from January, 1929, through August, 1942, were prepared 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce, and published in the November, 1942, 
issue of the Survey of Current Business with a description of sources of data and methods of estimation. Later estimates, com- 
Parable with those formerly published by the Department of Commerce, were made at the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 


serve System. 
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Map of Business Conditions 


The total volume of business transactions, which includes 
sales, production, and financing, remains quite a little above 
last year. The spread between the two years is gradually 
becoming narrower and before long will probably be wiped 
out. Very likely the peak in total business activity has 
been passed in recent months just as the peak in industrial 
production was reached almost a year ago. 

The most striking changes in the LaSalle Map this 
month are those along both coasts and, to a lesser extent, 
along the Gulf. For several years business in these regions 
has usually been increasing at a somewhat faster rate than 
the national average. Now they are changing about the 
same as that average and along the Atlantic coast have 
been lagging slightly behind. 

Business activity in and around New York City is the 
major exception to the general hesitancy along the coast. 
In that region the volume of business is considerably above 
the national average and indications point toward con- 
tinued high rates. Vast quantities of goods are going 
through the port and the handling of these stimulates 
activity in many lines. 

In most of the industrial regions around the Great Lakes, 
business is operating at high speed and considerably above 
last year. These conditions prevail on the Canadian side as 
well as to the south. Greatest gains over a year ago are 
reported in Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland areas. 

In the agricultural regions of the Middle West, condi- 
tions have been somewhat spotty. Crops are excellent and 
in many places close to the largest ever produced. Farm 
prices have held up fairly well, although those of several 
important crops have declined. 

Other areas of excellent business conditions are in Texas 
and in the northern part of the country. A number of fac- 
tors account for the good showing in these regions, includ- 
ing enormous oil production in the southern part and good 
wheat crops in the northern section, including the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada. 

Throughout most of Canada business conditions are 
about the same as they were a year ago. 
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“Baltimore” 


mi (Beginning on page 16.) 


In advertising Deferred Payment Terms, it shall be 
noted that a carrying charge will be made if the account 
is not paid within ninety (90) days from date of sale, 
if such is the practice of the establishment. Such expres- 
sion as “No Carrying Charge if Paid in 90 Days” is 
permissible. 

Merchandise Returns 

The return of merchandise is an economic question of 
great importance not only by reason of its effect upon 
merchandise stocks, but also because of the loss occasioned 
by handling and other factors incident to its delivery 
and return. It is recommended that monthly charge 
accounts be closed when the Credit Manager’s analy- 
zation indicates an average of return goods that is in 
excess to an extent which makes the account unprofitable. 

Nothing in this regulation shall be construed to pre- 
vent any merchant from making any arrangement with 
a debtor for the purpose of protecting said merchant’s 
interest in the outstanding indebtedness. 

Inasmuch as each merchant’s interest in a delinquent 
account constitutes a community interest, such accounts 
should be co-operatively reported to the Bureau period- 
ically. However, such accounts charged to Profit and 
Loss should be reported to the Bureau at the time, as 
such, when charged off; and in rehabilitating such ac- 
counts, it should be of community interest for each Credit 
Manager to assist in effecting the collection of all out- 
standing Profit and Loss accounts. 

It is conducive of sound credit practice to obtain a 
complete credit report on each new applicant for credit, 
and it is earnestly recommended ‘that this be the policy 
of each establishment. 
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“After the War” 
(Beginning on page 7.) 


bank to obtain quick information from credit bureaus, 
hence the suggestion that bureaus take every possible 
step to be in position to provide helpful information be- 
cause undoubtedly this trend toward bank financing of 
the individual will be extended and enlarged. If banks 
substantially enlarge their portfolio of retail consumer 
credit on a nonrecourse basis, quite naturally there will 
be some collection difficulties and here is another oppor- 
tunity for credit bureaus to be helpful. I do not wish 
to convey the impression that financial institutions will 
take unnecessary risks, but with their greater knowledge 
of the small average loss they will undoubtedly find 
need for assistance in helping them to collect from those 
who have obtained credit in one community and have 
moved to another. 


In the past, consumer credit institutions advertised 
credit on a basis of “character and capacity” but they 
still required endorsers or co-signers. That is pretty 
much a thing of the past. In the future it will be 
possible for any average citizen with steady income and 
healthy financial condition, with a good paying record, 
to borrow money on his own note without endorsers or 
any security. That is true to a very large extent now 
in the Detroit area. 


The Bank and the Credit Bureau 


It is possible, therefore, that banks may be able to be 
of greater assistance to credit bureaus due to their exten- 
sive credit files. In our Bank alone we have a file 
embracing over 700,000 names, almost as many as the 
Merchants Credit Bureau of Detroit. Banks will, there- 
fore, likely be to a greater extent clearinghouses of credit 
information. Industrial National Bank—Detroit—has 
been, for many years, the clearinghouse for information 
in connection with personal loans made by nearly all 
Detroit banking institutions to prevent borrowers from 
doubling up and having personal loans from several 
consumer credit departments simultaneously. 

Summing up, the implications are that there will be 
sufficient business to keep us all occupied on a profitable 
basis, that business will probably be limited only to the 
extent of the ability of the merchant to obtain things to 
sell. There will probably be some Government controls 
even after the war—not so much control of the individual 
credit but quota controls by Government to prevent 
runaway production, saturating the markets in a short 
period, accompanied by another period of depression 
caused by overselling and overproduction. Inevitable 
changes will be taking place, making it necessary that 
we keep on our toes at all times to meet these new 
conditions. ‘There will be plenty of money and the 
boys will come home fired with the ambition and desire 
to do things. Reasonable risks will be necessary and 
desirable. Social Security Plans will undoubtedly be the 
vogue, and credit will continue to play the important 
part it has always played in the economic life of the 
country. The average man is coming into his own and 
will participate in the good things of life more than 
ever before. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT 
LETTERS 


VOLUME Ill 








In this newly prepared Volume, we 
have gathered together a selection of 
letters and forms written for special 
purposes but which can easily be 
adapted to other businesses. 


With increased responsibilities and 
the manpower shortage there is less 
time these days for the busy Credit 
Manager to sit down and write that 
difficult adjustment, good will or 
perhaps “trying” collection letter. 
Here is your opportunity to secure a 
practical, up-to-date booklet containing 
173 excellent examples of credit 
department letters and forms of all 
types, among which are: 

e Account Solicitation 

@ Collection 

e@ Declining Account 

e Adjustment 

e@ Credit Sales Promotion 

e Inactive Account 

e Good Will 

e@New Account Acknowledgment 


e@ Account Solicitation 


Many of these are seasonal, others tie 
in with anniversaries, etc. A letter for 
every purpose. 


Only $1.00 to members—$1.50 to 
non-members. 


BE ONE OF THE FIRST TO 
ORDER A COPY! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Shell Building - + St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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J. H. SUYDAM - + + Canadian Corr 





Determining the Risk’ 


HE INTERVIEW with the applicant for credit 

is in many respects the most vital part of a credit 
man’s or credit woman’s work, and I will deal with it 
from the standpoint of the interviewer’s qualifications 
and how it should be conducted. ‘The interviewer, as 
is obvious, is in direct contact with the prospective cus- 
tomer, and by reason of this is in a position to either 
impress the customer or otherwise as to the desirability 
of doing business with the particular firm. Goodwill 
can be enhanced or damaged in direct ratio with the 
qualifications of the interviewer. He or she should 
have courtesy, tact, neat appearance, and friendly man- 
ner. She should possess some measure of sales ability 
as this will help her to “sell” the customer the value of 
prompt payment and proper carrying out of the credit 
obligation. She should understand just why certain in- 
formation is needed and should understand the results 
of failure to obtain this information. In this regard I 
submit that some experience on collection work might 
be of assistance. 

The interview should be conducted, if possible, in a 
private office, as the customer will feel more at ease and 
be less reluctant to answer the questions that must be 
asked. Assistance in putting the customer at his or her 
ease may be provided by pleasant surroundings in the 
credit office with thought being given to ensure the com- 
fort of the customer by providing comfortable chairs, 
and enough chairs to accommodate others who may ac- 
company the applicant. Furnishings of a credit office 
should be attractive, and arranged in such a way as to 
create a cheerful yet businesslike atmosphere. 

The aim of every credit department should be to make 
the applicant feel at home. The interviewer should 
introduce herself in a pleasant manner and should at- 
tempt to place the customer at ease through a brief con- 
versation before the credit application is taken. This 
can be done by discussing perhaps the goods which the 
customer has purchased, the locality in which customer 
resides, someone of a similar name, or anything in regard 
to which you can get him to express an opinion. The 
interview will be much more successful if the reserve, 
natural to a large percentage of applicants, can be broken 
down. Information obtained in a conversational way 
is much more satisfactory than through direct questions 
and answers and results are far more productive. Ad- 
dressing the customer by name several times during the 
interview helps to put the visit on a more personal and 
friendly basis. 

During the interview, an opportunity is afforded to 
sell the prospective customer the idea that prompt pay- 
ment is expected and that it is in her interests to adhere 





*This is an address given by W. G. JOYNT, 
C.A., at a lecture course recently held in 
Ottawa. He is a Chartered Accountant and 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. J. Devlin Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa. He is also a Lieutenant in the Re- 
serve Army and a member of the Ottawa Hunt 
and Golf Club. 
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to the terms of the contract. It is also possible to create 
the feeling in the applicant’s mind that this store is a 
desirable one with which to do business. No organiza- 
tion can continue without a large percentage of repeat 
customers and the extent to which this will materialize 
will depend to a considerable degree on the impressions 
created during the interview. 

It should be borne in mind by every member of the 
credit department that this department is just as much 
interested in the sales volume of the organization as is 
the sales staff. Any idea that we are a sort of police- 
man guarding the store from bad accounts should be 
discarded. Always remember that a man is honest until 
he is proven dishonest and conduct the interview ac- 
cordingly. 

The granting of credit is entirely dependent upon 
determining the applicant’s ability and willingness to pay. 
It is absolutely necessary, in order to form an opinion 
of the credit risk, that complete information be obtained. 
Depending on the type of business, it may not be neces- 
sary to obtain answers to every question on the form and 
the interviewer must use judgment in this respect. In 
every case, however, there is certain essential information 
which must be obtained. 

The full name of the applicant should be obtained 
rather than initials. There may be many J. Smiths, but 
fewer John Smiths, and even fewer John M. Smiths— 
but John M. Smith who is a painter, for example, and 
whose wife’s name is Mary is a combination which 
would not be duplicated in a city of several hundred 
thousand people. It is important, therefore, to identify 
the applicant by obtaining full name and whether Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss. Care should be taken to see that these 
names are spelled correctly—if necessary even spelling 
them back to the customer. 


; Obtain Complete Facts 

This information assists in identification and also in 
determining ability to pay. If the applicant has lived 
two or more years at the same address, a certain stability 
is indicated—and if at the same time the applicant owns 
his home, the probability is that he or she will be a 
good risk. 

The landlord’s name and address should be secured 
in cases where the applicant does not own his home, in 
order that the manner and record of rental payments 
may be investigated. In this connection I should like to 
suggest that promptness in rental payments under pres- 
ent-day conditions is no guarantee or indication of 
promptness in other obligations. 

If the applicant has been less than two years in. one 
place, information should be obtained about former ad- 
dresses. A person who changes his address at frequent 
intervals is quite often an unsatisfactory credit risk. A 
former address will also assist the credit bureau to prop- 
erly identify the individual. The former address is 
particularly important in cases where the applicant has 
only recently resided in this city, which situation we 
have been faced with many times these last three or four 
years. Careful note should be made of former street 
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address which is essential’ in the securing of a report 
from a previous place of residence. 

Where the applicant is a single person with no estab- 
lished credit record, his parents’ name and address should 
be obtained. The saying “like father, like son’ could 
well be applied to payment of accounts as it quite often 
happens when the parents’ accounts are slow, the son 
or daughter will prove to do likewise. Should the par- 
ents have a good credit record and the son or daughter’s 
new account later becomes delinquent, the parents will 
prove to be of assistance in the collection of the account. 
Again in cases where the applicant is single and where 
home is out of town, careful note should be taken of 
the parents’ street address, as should the applicant later 
move from Ottawa he may “be located through the 
parents. : 

The applicant’s earning capacity is indicated from 
information as to his occupation, name of the firm for 
whom he works, the exact position and how long he has 
been employed there. Income is a vital question as is 
also permanency of employment. A man who has been 
with one firm for some years is usually trustworthy and 
in all probability will remain in that position. The 
exact salary is sometimes a delicate question, and the 
interviewer should use judgment to determine when this 
question should be asked. A close estimate of income 
may in a great many cases be made with a knowledge 
of the position occupied. Where the applicant is in the 
Armed Services it is important that the regimental num- 
ber and unit, or unit and rank in the case of commis- 
sioned officers, be obtained. 

The credit limit is sometimes set by stores without 
consulting the customer, while others determine it after 
discussion with the applicant. A discussion of credit 
limit may be used to ascertain the applicant’s income, as 
it brings out an opinion from the customer as to how 
much he can handle every month. 

Business references are to some extent a test of the 
applicant’s veracity. It may also be of assistance to the 
credit bureau in the preparation of their information. 

Other questions which may be asked would be the 
name of life insurance company with which the appli- 
cant is insured, the bank account (with branch) and 
whether current or savings account, and other persons 
permitted to charge on the account. 

The applicant’s signature is an essential part of the 
credit application. It is useful in identifying the cus- 
tomer when he purchases on the account or presents 
cheque to be cashed, and in addition to this, provides 
some acceptance of the terms and indicates the under- 
standing on the customer’s part of the credit account 
which he is contemplating opening. 


Customer Education 


The credit interview is an opportune time to educate 
customers about the proper use of credit. Not only 
should the credit terms be explained in detail, but if 
possible some time should be taken to show the customer 
why it is important for him to pay his accounts promptly. 
He should be shown what careful use of his credit will 
mean to him, and what happens when he becomes care- 
less in settlement of his obligations. He should be shown 
how a good credit record will enable him to get credit 
whenever and wherever he wants it. 

In concluding the interview, the customer should be 
told how long it will take to pass on the application and 
when he may expect to receive a notification from the 
Credit Office. If this is done future disappointment on 
the customer’s part may be avoided. The interview may 
then be concluded by thanking the customer for his ap- 










plication in a friendly manner which will cause him to 
leave the office with a pleasant feeling toward the store 
and its personnel. 


One of the chief duties of the credit executive is to 
determine whether the credit application is to be accepted 
or rejected. To do this he or she must obtain sufficient 
evidence, an examination of which will either prove or 
disprove the existence of willingness and ability to pay 
on the part of the applicant. 

The source most generally used by the retailer to 
secure information is the Credit Bureau. The Bureau 
provides the credit granter with information which 
should be sufficient to give him a fairly complete picture 
of both the customer’s ability to pay and his willingness 
to pay. The reports not only check the information that 
the applicant has given but also provide in detail many 
additional facts which aid the credit analyser in deter- 
mining the credit risk. The report should show previous 
accounts, that is how the applicant pays his bills, the 
extent of his indebtedness to other merchants, any court 
records against the applicant’s name, and in some reports, 
character references. 


A Credit Report—By All Means! 


Some credit granters depend upon information ob- 
tained from sources other than the Credit Bureau, chiefly 
that obtained from directories as to the employment of 
the applicant and .confirming the position at date by 
contacting the employer. To draw a definite line be- 
tween those applicants which should be cleared through 
the Credit Bureau for file information at least, and 
thease which might be passed by depending upon other 
sources of information, is rather difficult. It will be 
found that a very substantial part of the losses among 
merchants who endeavour to draw a line will be among 
those customers who were not inquired upon and the 
amount will be in excess of the cost of Credit Bureau 
reports. 

The information appearing on the credit application 
and the report is then read and analysed by the credit 
executive as he checks the credit risks. The principal 
factors to be taken into account in deciding whether or 
not to extend credit, comprise what are commonly re- 
ferred to as the three “C’s” in credit—character, capacity 
and capital—and all of them have a definite bearing 
on the risk involved. 

The applicant’s character is revealed by his anteced- 
ents, his habits, his standing in the community and his 
moral principles. Character does not change quickly 
and the credit investigation should, therefore, always 
include the applicant’s history and reputation. The 
character report will help the credit analyst to determine 
the applicant’s willingness to pay and honesty. 

The next important factor to be determined is capac- 
ity, as the most upstanding resident of the community 
would be a poor credit risk if he did not possess the 
capacity to carry out his obligations. Capacity is judged 
by a person’s ability to earn enough to pay for his 
purchases or his ability to get ahead as determined by 
his earning power. In retail trade capacity is generally 
more important in judging ability to pay than capital. 
By deducting from the applicant’s estimated or ascer- 
tained income, the estimated amount of his expenses, it 
is possible to determine how much is left to spend in 
other directions. 


The third ‘“C’”—<capital—determines the actual means 
of payment at the time the application is made. It is 
the financial strength of the applicant which consists of 


(Turn to “Determining the Risk,” page 31.) 
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Mail Orders 


THE Question: Up to what amount do vari- 
ous stores permit their Mail Order Departments 
to fill orders and charge to customers’ accounts 
without credit authorization? 

We have permitted our Mail Order Department 
to charge up to $5.00 without authorization. This 
amount was decided upon to correspond with the 
requirements of the credit regulation; however, 
when the regulation was amended to permit pur- 
chases to be handed out up to $10.00, we believe 
that some stores revised the amount in their Mail 
Order Departments to correspond with the in- 
creased figure. 

What we want to know is whether ue should 
increase our amount from $5.00 to $10.00, and 
in making a decision we would like to learn what 
other stores are doing along this line. 


How Members Replied 


Oakland, California: Mail orders to our per- 
sonal shoppers are first checked against our authorization 


file to determine if the customer has a charge account. 
In the event that she does, a charge sales check is written 
up in the usual manner and is routed through the 
authorization department the same as any other charge 
purchase. In the event the customer does not have a 
charge account the order is filled and sent to her C.O.D. 


xk *& 


San Francisco, California: Until recently, it 
was our policy to permit the Mail Order Department to 
okeh mail order purchases up to the amount of the credit 
regulation. However, our experience was that the nui- 
sance value of endeavoring to collect many of these 
small items more than offset the time that it would 
take us to authorize the orders in the Credit Department 
before they were filled for the mail order. During the 
past few months, it has been our procedure to authorize 
all mail orders regardless of amount, and so far the 
program has been working satisfactorily. Of course, 
when the trend of credit sales moves upward it may be 
possible to return to the policy of preauthorization, due 
to the volume that we may be required to handle. 
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Denver, Colorado: We allow our Mail Order 
Department to deliver merchandise up to $5.00 without 
authorization. We have not changed this ruling to 
$10.00 as our understanding is that Regulation W, in 
making a leeway of $10.00, applies only to the accounts 
that are in default $10.00 or less. 

x *k * 

Des Moines, lowa: We send mail orders up to 
$10.00 without authorization. Have had satisfactory 
experience. 

x *k * 

Louisville, Kentucky: Our policy regarding 
mail orders is a little different from most stores. The 
Mail Order Department is not allowed to charge any- 
thing. If an order is received from a customer who 
does not have an account, in almost every instance we 
pass the charge; open a temporary account for the cus- 
tomer and write him a letter asking for references and 
soliciting a regular account. If charges are over $50.00, 
we write soliciting the account before sending the order. 
We find this system has proved quite satisfactory. 

x kk 

New Orleans, Louisiana: We do not authorize 
any mail orders, regardless of amount, if the person does 
not have a charge account with us. We write for ref- 
erences. 

xk kk 

Baltimore, Maryland: We do not leave author- 
ization of mail orders in the hands of our Mail Order 
Department. Our system is to have the Mail Order 
Department make out a salescheck for the items ordered 
and the unit prices thereof. This salescheck, both the 
office copy and the customer’s copy, is sent to the depart- 
ment in question where it is filled and the office copy sent 
to our Credit Office. There, if for any reason the order 
is not to go out, our Delivery Department is at once 
notified to hold the merchandise and the Credit Office 
gets in touch with the customer explaining the circum- 
stances. 

x * * 

Boston, Massachusetts: It is our practice to 
have all mail orders referred to the Charge Office for 
verification before they are filled. In this way there is no 
question of authorizing the Mail Order Department 
charge any amount without authorization. It seems 
us that mail orders do not present any great difficulty 
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having approvals made and not give any leeway to the 
Mail Order Department to charge merchandise to peo- 
ple who have no accounts. 

x *k * 

New York, New York: It has never been the 
policy of this store to authorize delivery of mail orders 
without credit authorization. In fact our system calls 
for complete authorization of all charges and credits. 
When mail orders are received they are sent to the 
respective departments to be filled and if a charge trans- 
action, the original sales check is sent to the Charge 
Authorizing Department where it is authorized if we 
have an account, or a drawback issued if no account or 
an account on which we do not care to charge again or 
additionally. We have never given any thought nor 
do we see any reason why any “send” transaction should 
be filled without authorization. 

2 

Cleveland, Ohio: We authorize all orders re- 
ceived through the Mail Order Department before de- 
livery is made. If the account is one that has already 
been established, the provisions of Regulation W apply. 
However, if it is an entirely new customer, we usually 
approve the charge immediately if it is $10.00 or less. 
Occasionally this is not done, as the general tone of the 
letter ordering the merchandise and the location of the 
customer have some bearing upon our decision. This 
plan has been followed for many years and we have 
always found it satisfactory with very few losses. 

x ** 

Cleveland, Ohio: We send out-of-town mail 
orders up to $5.00 without credit authorization. Any- 
thing over that amount is sent to the Credit Office for 
authorization ; if no account, these are made a memoran- 
dum charge and if customer so requests we send them 
an application for charge account. All local mail orders 
are sent to the Credit Office for authorization, and if 
there is no account the merchandise is sent C.O.D. 
On parcel post transactions, $5.00 is the limit to be 
sent without credit authorization. Anything over that 
amount is sent to the Credit Office for authorization. 

: = 2 

Nashville, Tennessee: ‘The authorization of mail 
orders has not been a problem with our. company, be- 
cause these orders are referred to the Credit Department 
for approval before they are sent to the Mail Order 
Department for attention. It is a very simple procedure 
for our authorizer to approve these orders each morning, 
so we do not fill mail orders without credit authorization. 
Qur store has never promoted the mail order business, 


and that is the reason it is not a serious problem with 
us. 


x *k * 

Dallas, Texas: In the past we have always re- 
quired all mail order charges to be authorized just as 
any regular charge would be authorized. We are still 
requiring this to be done because we feel it is necessary 
in the keeping up to date of our visible kardex authoriza- 
tion system. However, we are permitting the delivery 
of charges up to $5.00 on the floor without authorization. 
All charges over $5.00 are still being referred to the 
charge phone as before. Of course, we do make some 
exceptions, but as a whole, we are still adhering to the 
$5.00 limit. 








“Determining the Risk” 
mm (Beginning on page 28.) 


the amount of goods and property, expressed in money, 
which the individual possesses in excess of what he owes. 

While wealthy debtors can be forced to pay eventually, 
it is hardly desirable to accept a risk with capital as the 
only basis to recommend it. As a result, capital is 
usually assigned third place in the three “C’s” although 
the relationship between capital and capacity is a very 
close one. 

The credit granter’s job is to arrive at an opinion in 
his own mind of the applicant’s ability to pay and will- 
ingness to pay. From the information already obtained 
in the application and the Credit Bureau’s report, the 
ability to pay can be fairly closely estimated. This de- 
pends, of course, on two of three “C’s” in credit— 
capital and capacity. Of far more importance in my 
mind, however, is the applicant’s willingness to pay 
which is much more difficult to estimate. There are 
many cases where the applicant may be in receipt of a 
considerable income but still not be very careful in look- 
ing after his accounts. There are also many instances 
where the applicant possesses some capital but is appar- 
ently careless in attending to his accounts regularly. 
The best information in arriving at an estimate as to 
the applicant’s willingness to pay may be obtained from 
the Credit Bureau’s report on his manner of meeting his 
obligations, and this part of the report must be carefully 
evaluated. If the report shows a record of prompt pay 
over a considerable period, it may be safely assumed that 
this willingness to pay will continue in the future. If 
the report shows a number of accounts some of which 
have been none too prompt it becomes then a problem 
depending to a great extent on the store policy as to 
the number of such accounts which may be opened. In 
this regard it should be borne in mind that the extension 
of further credit to such applicants may not only add 
an unsatisfactory account to the merchant’s ledgers but 
may also create unsatisfactory accounts for merchants 
who have previously extended credit. 

If the credit report shows no previous accounts at 
all, careful judgment must then be exercised. An esti- 
mate of the customer’s willingness to pay must then de- 
pend solely upon his character references. 

To sum up the investigation, if we properly agree that 
we must obtain or arrive at an opinion as to the ap- 
plicant’s ability to pay and willingness to pay, we must 
be in possession of certain information. ‘This information 
should include an indication of something of the appli- 
cant’s character, capacity to pay and capital, and his 
previous credit record the source for which is logically 
the Credit Bureau. 


For 1945 


What is the most important retail credit 
problem for 1945? Here, again, is the an- 
nual question! The responses to this ques- 
tion, each year, have come to be regarded 
as a yearly symposium of credit opinion on 
the North American Continent. 

So that we may publish as many an- 
swers as possible, we request that you 
make your answer in not more than 50 
words. And mail it to the National Office 
BEFORE DECEMBER 18. Thanks! 
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CHRISTMAS 
19*4<4 


ri ET’S TAKE A WALK together, you and I, down memory’s 
pal lane, and stop for a moment at that memory picture of our 
mother sending us off to Sunday school for our first Christmas 
lesson. It was about the Christ child. Our eyes sparkled as we 
saw the Star hovering over the stable, the camels and donkeys 
tied about and, lastly, the Babe and His mother resting inside. 
And then: 


We journey on. We are older now, and it is Christmas 
several years later. With tender care we are again sent forth 
to yet another Christmas message. This time it is the story 
‘of the carpenter’s son, a boy of twelve who walked with his 
father and played with the other children, even as you and I. 
And then: 


Next, we see this boy of twelve sitting with the wise men of 
the day discussing weighty subjects like a veteran. Yes, it was 
at this stop that we heard our Redeemer tell His parents that He 
must be about His Father’s business, and we are just beginning 
to understand. We wander on. 

We are on the banks of the river Jordan now. ‘There 
is a crowd in the water. Can’t you see John hesitating—then 
baptizing one Jesus of Nazareth? In the hush that followed, 
we see the dove fly down and hear the voice from heaven state 
in a clear voice: ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom [I am well! 
pleased. Hear ye Him.” 

Those are beautiful pictures of the past, “our childhood,” but 
as the three years of teaching have been unfolded to us, we see a 
vision of hope—that hope which can come only to those who have 
learned that it is more blessed to give than to receive. That hope 
which teaches us to forgive from our hearts as well as our lips. 
Yes, to do unto others as we would have them do unto us. 

Yes, these are the pictures that will eventually bring true 
peace and good will among a// men. Let us all, this very 
Christmas season, analyze ourselves as we do our neighbor. 
Let us cast out the beam from our own eye so that we may 
behold the joy and beauty about us. 


My friends, with these thoughts in mind I am most humble. I am 
happy to have the high privilege and extreme pleasure of wishing you a 
Merry Christmas and a happy and prosperous New Year. 


aft AG; 


President 
National Retail Credit Association 








